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DOES THE WORK OF 20 MEN 


@ A Locomotive Crane is a great labor saver—it can do the work of from 10 to 30 men, depending upon 
the kind of service to which it is applied. When not in use for the specific purpose for which purchased, 
you will find there is always some other profitable work for a Locomotive Crane to do around a mill— 
switching cars, storing and reclaiming coal, handling pulpwood, and other miscellaneous lifting jobs. 

q@ And remember this, a Link-Belt crane will be on the job every day—no layoffs, or strikes, or demands for higher 
wages. Our crane is “Built for Service” and you can always depend upon it. 


Write for Catalog 370. LINK-BELT COMP ANY Write for Catalog 370. 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 


Denver, 
eller Bidg. | ee ee & Co,, Boston Bid.g 
576 First Avenue, 8. New Orleans, 


9 
1 Detroit 
-54T Seattle 
Cc. 0, Hinz, Hibernia Bk. Bldg. 


“Built for Service” LOCOMOTIVE CRANE “But for Service” 



































The North Save-All 
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A horse-sense, simple machine, saved stock either six percent dry 

or wet topump. Horse-power is oneonly. Noexcess up-keep. No 

leaks. We make a special inlet machine so you can place it on your 

machine floor. No pumping. The only one that can do this. We =| 


think we know your conditions. Sent on trial. 


The North Water Filter 


Three sizes, Five, Seven and Ten Million Gallons in Twenty-four 
Hours. One Horse-power. Sent on Trial. You Can’t Sell Dirty 
Paper Now. 


The Scott Shredder 


Eight Horse-power. Three Thousand Pounds per Hour. No 
Upkeep. 


The North Pulp Washer 


Four Horse Power. Eighteen Ton per Day. Continuous. Clean 
Pulp Will Sell Paper. 


The Stub End 
A Monthly Curse to Any Paper Maker. Read It. 


The Green Bay Foundry & Machine Works 
GREEN BAY, Wee a 
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The Price Ouestion 


TUTTE 


our customers concerning a reduction in the price of material. It is 

an acknowledged fact that in the past three years the cost of labor and 
material has increased tremendously, a condition due, we all know, to the 
World War. 
@ And you are asking, and we are asking the question—When will prices 
take a substantial drop? How long will wages and material maintain their 
present high level? The man who can answer this query accurately is indeed 
a prophet seeing far into the future. 


[) wren the last few months we have received a number of letters from 


q Iron, Brass and some other Metals have dropped somewhat in price. Wages, 
—not at all, to any appreciable extent. There is no indication at present what- 
ever of a return to Pre-War prices. 

@ Meanwhile business has gotten into a rut. This temporary stagnation 
should not long continue. Just as the pool of water is cut off, through long 
continued drought, from its base of supply and becomes stagnant until the 
floods of rain come, sweeping away the scum, cleansing the pool to its very 
depths, and transforming it once more into a clear flowing stream to the 
ocean. 

@ In like manner we believe that what business needs at present is the rain 
of Confidence that will wash away this Stagnation and swell the stream of 
Business Activity, causing it to go rushing onward as it should, to the Sea of 
Prosperity. 

@ Away with Doubt and Hesitation. These two fellows are no fit companions 
for the American Business Man. Do you require new equipment? Order 
NOW! Shall factories, shops and mills stand idle while we fret and yearn 
for the good old days of low prices before the War? NO! 

@ Too long has Old Man Procrastination stood on the corner directing the 
stream of business, and holding the sign at “STOP.” What we must do is to 
give this job to our old friend “Faith.” .He’s the man who’ll turn the sign 
from “Stop” to “GO.” 

@ Americans never say, “We can’t.” 

@ The National Slogan is, “We will.” 

@ That’s the good old Yankee Spirit—“WE WILL!” 

@ LET’S GET BUSY. 


The MOORE & WHITE CO. 


2700 No. 15th Street 
Philadelphia Pa. Us A 
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Liberty Coated Book Equator Offset 

— S Meridian “ 

Elite “ “~~ Silverleaf Coated Bond 
Velvet . Opacity, English Finish 
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Send for Samples and Prices 


SEAMAN PAPER COMPANY 


Paper Manufacturers 


CHICAGO - NEW YORK 
208 So. LaSalle St. 200 Fifth Avenue 


t. Louis M Milwaukee Buffalo 
. St.. Paul Cincinnati 
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Expert Condemns Hard Water 


XCERPTS reproduced 
here from an article published 
recently in Paper Industry state 

very clearly the advantages of soft 
water in the paper mills. 


— @A Bartlett-Graver Water Softener 
will provide your mill with water from which 
the hardening ingredients have been removed 
insuring a standard quality of water the year 
round and affecting a great saving, particu- 
larly in dyeing, bleaching and sizing and 
greatly reducing coal consumption through 
the elimination of boiler scale. 


MAHHAy 


iil 


WW aniiiy) 


@ Graver filters remove all suspended matter 
and give you a clear, clean water for all purposes. 


— 


@Graver’s Water Purification Department will 
gladly analyze your water supply free, without obli- 
gation to you. 
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- Let us show you what can 
MUN ¢y)) be accomplished in your mill. 


Wm. Graver Tank Works 


4814 Todd Ave. East Chicago, Ind. 
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hntig ‘the Appointment of 


Duncan & ‘Spencer 


111 1 W. Washington Street, Chicago | 
General Sales Agents 








for our _. 
BOGALUSA BRAND LINER AND. TEST BOARD 


for the manufacture of. fibre con- 
tainers.. Our capacity is 125 tons 
per dey Weights from .016 to 
.050. Rolls or sheets. An extra 
fine product made from Longleaf 
Southern Pine. - 3 


BOGALUSA. PAPER COMPANY, INC. Be 
BOGALUSA, LOUISIANA 
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Five plants of the Bryant Paper Company, 
equipped with the American Steam Ash Conveyor. 


How The Bryant Paper Mills Handle Ashes 


Company, 

Mich., has five plants all 
equipped with American 
Steam Ash Conveyors. 
View shows Imperial 
Coating Divisions. 


Kalamazoo, Michigan, are 
In each one the ashes 


are being handled quickly, efficiently, and economically. 


Referring to their 


AMERICAN 





STEAM ASH CONVEYORS 


President Frank H. Milham, writes :— 


“Our experience with your Steam jet ash 
conveyor which has been installed in three of 
our plants for over two and one-half years, 
has been such that we are very glad to recom- 
mend them. 

“It certainly has been a great saver of labor 
and the fact that our boiler houses are always 
kept clean is another advantage which has 
been worth considerable to us as it has helped 
us to get better men in our boiler plant. 

“The fact that we have ordered conveyors 
for our other divisions after having used your 





AMERICAN STEAM CONVEYOR CORPORATION 


system in three of our plants, is the best recom- 
mendation that we can possibly give for your 
Ash Conveyor.” 


Our new book, “Modern Methods of Ash 
Disposal” describes the equipment used in the 
various divisions of the Bryant Paper Com- 
pany. A copy will be sent to you free on re- 
quest. 


Just fill out and return to us the coupon be- 


low. The data requested will aid us in under- 
standing your problem. 





Ash Disposal Engineers 





CHICAGO: 326 West Madison Street 


Sales Engineering Offices in Principal Cities 


NEW YORK: 110 West 40th Street 





HOrsePpOWePr ..ccccccccccceceneeereeeeeerene 
tas) | ee er 
Average Pressure. ....---- ese e cece reeceeees 
Present Method of Ash........-+eeceeeeeeee 


Handling ......eeceeeceereseeesenerecereres 





American Steam Conveyor Corporation Department P 
I am interested in correct ash handling. Send me your book. 


COPYRIGHT 1919, BY AMERICAN STEAM CONVEYOR CORPORATION 


COCRBORT 6 2b od odes vo Uweviced ed cb ec ccddandedee Seb coda €e bS.402 


Refer to Mr......... ww aie edd deceieetenepeevecebboe4 bo emotes 
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The Bryans Pager 
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@ Magnify it as much as you like. 
@ Make any test you wish. 
@ Examine the warp and the woof. 


q@ Run it on your machine and 
you will always find that 


“Appleton Wires 


are Good Wires’’ 


APPLETON WIRE WORKS 
Appleton, Wis. 
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Why Not Trade Missionaries ? 


To every man in business life in America, the first 
and most important question is, “Where will tomor- 
row’s orders come from?” Paper mills today are 
filling up on orders, and the question is not so impor- 
tant just at this moment, but none of us can do more 
than guess about those for tomorrow. 

How, then, can we best prepare for tomorrow’s 

orders? We believe that there is a great fruitful 
field for the paper manufacturers of America in for- 
eign business. During the war considerable paper 
was shipped to South America, and many other sec- 
tions of the world, but now that the war is over other 
countries, that formerly furnished this paper, will 
naturally go after it again. The point is, are we go- 
ing to keep the foreign business we have had and in- 
crease it, or are we going to allow other nations to 
take it from us? This is simply a matter for the pa- 
per manufacturers to decide for themselves. If we 
go after it half-heartedly and handle this business 
as we did before the war, we will not have it very 
long. 

What, then, is needed to secure and hold this busi- 
ness? First, we must go out and get it, but how? 
For one single man to try to secure the South Amer- 
ican business or to go after it in a haphazard way 
would be folly. The Paper Industry would like to 
suggest a few ideas, and believes if these ideas are 
followed, or something along this line, that we can not 
only hold all of the business we have had, but secure 
a tremendous amount of new business, enough to 
keep our mills overflowing with orders, when taken 
in conjunction with the demand for domestic con- 
sumption. 

We would suggest that the paper manufacturers 
as a whole, possibly under the supervision of the 
American Pulp & Paper Association, pick out a num- 
ber of men, the more the better, and send them to 
South America and other parts of the world to func- 
tion as trade missionaries, making a careful survey 
of conditions in each country. 

A large Chicago jobbing house has a man in South 
America now, who will not be back for a year and a 
half, and he is not even trying to sell anything, but 
studying conditions. When he gets back he will 
have a fund of information that will be a great help 


to this firm, but one man cannot do much, and this 
work ought to be done for the good of the whole 
paper making industry in America. 

We know that before the war Germany had schools 
to train men for this kind of work. We have no such 
schools, but after these men returned such a school 
could be organized and these men become instruc- 
tors. Then others could learn and go forth to carry 
the banner of American business into all the world. 
These men should first learn what kind of paper is 
needed in these foreign countries, just how the cus- 
tomer wants it packed and shipped (and this is an 
important end, for the American manufacturer has 
been very lax in the question of the proper kind of 
package, wherein other countries have made a study 
of this important point) ; they should study the terms 
which these people have been accustomed to have, 
and the method of payment. ’ 

We have always gone after these things with the 
idea of compelling the other fellow to come to our 
way of doing things, but this will not work. We must 
do business as the other fellow wants to do it, or as 
he has been accustomed to do it, and then he will deal 
with us. 

Then there must be some method adopted for 
payment on orders. Branch banks should be organ- 
ized, which would, no doubt, be done best under the 
supervision of the government, along the lines of the 
Federal Reserve Bank. If the manufacturers of 
America would get together on this idea something 
could be done, but it needs team work. 

This is the greatest and richest country in the 
world, and the paper industry is one of the greatest 
industries in this country. Wev*can do anything we 
want to do if we go after it in the right way, and be 
honest with the other man. Let him know, no mat- 
ter on what portion of the earth he may live, that we 
are his friend, and want to do business with him, and 
as soon as he comes to understand us, and believes 
in us, any other nation on earth will have a hard time 
of getting his business from us, but we must do busi- 
ness with him in ways that he can understand. 

Let us then, get together. Everyone push along 
this line, and the matter of orders for the future will 
take good care of itself. 
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PLANTS OF THE BRYANT PAPER CO., KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
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EDITORIAL 




















and the cornerstone laid. 
Yes! The American Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents’ Asso- 
ciation is now a reality. 

And has started under the most promising conditions that any organi- 
zation could wish for with a membership of fifty superintendents. At its 
first meeting it proved itself capable of doing things, as in the two-days’ 
session it has put through the following program: 


T= ground has been cleared, the excavation dug, the foundation made 


The drafting of its constitution and by-laws. 

The election of officers for the current year. 

The appointment of committees. 

Made all arrangements for a special meeting to be held at 
Green Bay, Wisconsin, on July 31st and August Ist. 

Made preliminary arrangements for the regular meeting in 
Chicago November 11th and 12th. 

Adopted the slogan of “We Will” for its motto. 


Sandwiched in between this program was an automobile excursion over 
the surrounding country, a luncheon and banquet at Neenah, Wisconsin. 
If this can be taken as a criterion for the future accomplishments of this 
Association, “We Will’ is a very appropriate motto. The privilege of char- 
ter membership in the Association will be left open until the fall meeting. 

So come on-all you. Superintendents, get in on the ground floor, and 
make this the most important organization in the industry. 

The most difficult part of the task has now been accomplished, and the 
building of the structure will be a comparatively easy task for its President, 
taking into consideration the capacity for real work shown by his associates. 

“Go to it,” Mr. Boyce, and Godspeed! 

Keep them always in training so they may be able to “Hit the Line” 
hard whenever they are confronted with any problem affecting their in- 
dustry. 

In the immortal words of Demosthenes or some other one of them 
foreigners— 

ALL TOGETHER, LET’S GO. 
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Cross-Compound 
Engine with rope 
drive for large paper mill 


Paper Mills 


For the resistless power required in paper-making, a 
Hamilton Steam Engine is in a class by itself—in fact comes 
in the exact type best suited to your purpose both from the 
standpoint of efficiency and of economy. 

Seventy-four years of experience is back of every engine 
we build today to which is added close contact with every 
industry and every manufacturing center the world over. 

What users need—we are building in its highest, best 
expression—the best, engineering science knows, as applied 
to steam engines. 

Let us demonstrate to your engineers our solution of your 
power problem. . 

Offices in All Important Cities 


The Hooven, Owens, Rentschler Company 
Producers of Prime-Movers for All Industries 


Hamilton, Ohio 
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In our first issue we advised you that the prices 
prevailing in the paper market were not warranted 
by the economic conditions as they were below cost 
of production, and that a period of sanity was ap- 
proaching and prices were stabilizing. 

In our second issue we advised you to place you® 
orders early and avoid the rush, and that prices had 
stabilized, and were on the upturn, as the consumer, 
convertors and jobbers were withholding their or- 
ders, and that the available supply on hand had dis- 
appeared. 

We now advise you to buy all you can for your pres- 
ent and future needs, as the mills are now refusing to 
quote on immediate deliveries, being sold to capacity 
for 3 to 8 weeks in advance. 

Those of our readers who have not taken advan- 
tage of our previous editorials can still profit by ad- 
vice, although the advance has already begun. The 
rise in prices in the next few weeks and the disap- 
pointments in delivery that is bound to occur, are 
going to be greater than any period since 1914. 

The majority of the mills have had increased labor 
costs and the price of raw materials has had a con- 
siderable increase. As the price of paper is deter- 
mined by the service rendered in placing these two 
items together, the consumer of paper will have to 
pay for the increased cost of both. 

The consumers, coriverters and jobbers are now 
rushing frantically into the market with the orders 
that they had been withholding. 

The reasons for their not having placed their or- 
ders when they knew that paper was selling below 
cost, and that this cost was actually increasing, are 
as follows: 

lst—They overlooked the following fundamental 
facts: That this country of all the nations on earth 
was the only nation financially and economically 
capable of supplying the needs in manufactured 
goods for the whole world. 

Because it practically controls the world’s finances ; 

Because its resources are unlimited ; 

Because it has been least affected by the world 
war; 

Because its citizens are the most level-headed and 
law abiding people in the world ; 

Because it has the largest crops in its history; 

Because its “High Cost of Living” has increased 
less than any other country, being 2/5 less in per- 
centage of increase than any European nation, and 
less than 4 that of France. 

Taking these facts into consideration, it is impos- 
sible to conceive how the present level of High Prices, 
brought about by the universal inflation of credits 





PRICES ARE GOING UP 








and currency throughout the world, can be lowered, 
except through a long period, extending over many 
years. 

2nd—They have been led astray by false prophets 
and calamity howlers with the Daily Press as usual 
turnishing the music. 

In every paper both in the Editorial and News col- 
umns and upon every side of us we have had Re- 
adjustment and Reconstruction drummed into us. 

The majority of us were rather hazy as to what 
it all meant, but we had been so used to war propa- 
ganda and slogans that we accepted this with the 
thought that if It was for our country we were for It. 

We could not get the hang of it, every newspaper, 
legislator or business man although they all used 
the two “R’s” for a slogan, had radically different 
views as to what it all meant. 

Upon a little investigation we found that every 
individual had a little private R. R. plan of his own 
which was to Readjust on the price of labor and the 
raw materials that entered his product and Recon- 
struct the prices upward on his finished product. 

The newspapers wanted lower prices on news print 
and higher prices for newspapers: The legislator 
wanted higher prices for his constituents, and lower 
prices for the rest of the country and the business 
man wanted lower prices on all the materials and 
labor that entered into his product, but higher prices 
for his manufactured goods. 

Of course the idea of “Tooting Your Own Horn” is 
very laudable, and used to be quite a common prac- 
tice before the war in this Democracy, but how can 
any man go back to the old system when he has the 
example of what can be accomplished by the U. S. A. 
when we all pull together? 

Now come out of it. Forget that R. R. stuff, and 
pull together. Get right down to business, and get 
all you can of it, just as though the words Readjust- 
ment and Reconstruction were not in the dictionary. 
PAY the prevailing rate for your Labor, PAY the 
prevailing rate for your raw materials and GET the 
prevailing rate for your product. Let us all play 
the game according to Hoyle and throw the two 
jokers, the R. Rs. and calamity howlers out of the 
deck. 

Remember that if you “Toot Your Own Horn” all 
by your lonesome, the other fellow can play the same 
game and might drown your music. 

Get in the Band Wagon, and let's all play the same 
tune. Play the Star Spangled Banner, forget every- 
thing else, and we will get what’s coming to us, the 
greatest era of Prosperity that Uncle Sam has or ever 
will experience. ; : 
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To advertise to woman, in the zenith of her glory; tell 
the perfect living truth, ina simple little story. Then 
gently strike the sweetest chords youcan; For she’s 
the gods, OME Greatest sift to mn 


MILLS AT TICONDEROGA, N.Y. SALES DEPARTMENT 200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N.Y. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINE "COLONIAL 
PRINTING PAPERS FOR "SPECIAL 
HIGH GRADE ADVERTISING 
BOOKLETS 
TD AN 
CLIENTELE . 
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A BIG DETROIT FACTORY 
Daylight increased by the use of Truscon Industrial Enamel 


Was the Light Good? 


Do you remember seeing that question? It appears on every “Notice of an Accident to 
an Employee.” But it can always be answered by “Yes,” or, better still, need seldom be 
answered at all if the interior walls of your factory are coated with 


Truscon 
Industrial Enamel 


Truscon Industrial Enamel insures good, genuine daylight in every 
part of your factory and makes accidents due to bad light and dark 
corners impossible. It increases daylight 83%. over brick, 69% over 
concrete or plaster and 33% over surfaces painted with cold water 
paints. Its bright and shiny finish makes the walls resemble porcelain. 


The Truscon 
ash sa a Laboratories 


the Sunshine Inside.” You Manufacturers and Inventors of Waterproaofings, 


will enjey reading it. It Dampproofings, Technical Paints, Floor Hardeners 


will be mailed free to you 


opto | DETROIT : MICHIGAN 
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ILLUMINATION 
For the Paper Mill 


By H. T. SPAULDING 
Engineering Department, National Lamp Works. 


Part Il—Choice of Lighting Equipment 


{This article is the second of a series, by one of the leading authorities in the new 
engineering science, that has developed and reached maturity in the last five years. 
After having made an exhaustive study of the lighting requirements in paper mills, 
he is offering you the results of applying Illumination Engineering to the paper mills. 
To every mill which has not as yet had its lighting requirements engineered, these 


articles will be invaluable.] 


T is only under most unusual conditions that the 
| use of bare lamps alone will meet the require- 
ments of good lighting as outlined in the pre- 
vious article. In general, to meet the requirements 
of effective and efficient illumination, carefully 
selected reflecting and diffusing accessories must be 
employed. Their purpose is to modify the distribu- 
tion of light so as to secure proper distribution of 
illumination on the working surfaces and surround- 
ings; to utilize the largest practicable part of the 
generated light flux ; to minimize glare ; and to soften 
shadows. 

Of such reflectors and diffusers, those placed above 
the lamp are used to direct the light downward to the 
work and to shield the eye from the lamp filament. A 
second class of these accessories is employed between 
the source and the work to afford further protection 
to the eye, to decrease the brightness of reflected 
images of the source, and to reduce the sharpness of 
shadows. The latter equipment, instead of being 
merely an auxiliary, may be employed alone with a 
light ceiling above the unit to form the indirect, or 
semi-indirect lighting system. 

The amount of light received from an accessory 


and the manner in which it is distributed depend 
upon the optical properties of the surface or medium 
and upon the contour. Shadows are determined by 
the area of the light-giving surfaces, by the number 
of units illuminating a given area, and by the amount 
of diffused light from walls and ceilings. Glare is 
minimized by shading the light source, by surround- 
ing it with a diffusing surface, and by reducing con- 
trast of brightness with the background. These 
factors must be given careful consideration in the 
selection ef accessories. In addition, mechanical 
characteristics, the ease with which the efficiency of 
the units may be maintained, and cost, must all be 
given due weight. 

Metal reflectors, because of their mechanical 
strength and freedom from breakage, have long been 
favored in industrial lighting. Their design has in 
recent years been highly developed. 


STEEL REFLECTORS 
Porcelain-Enameled Steel Reflectors 


The permanence of a porcelain-enameled steel sur- 
face, even under unfavorable atmospheric conditions, 
its moderate cost, and the ease with which it can be 
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kept clean have made it the most generally employed 
among all industrial reflectors. Since there is a 
difference in the amourt of light reflected from vari- 
ous porcelain enamels, care should be exercised in the 


selection of such reflectors. Any enamel which ap- - 


pears grayish or bluish will be of considerable lower 
efficiency than one that is white. On the other hand, 
a slight yellowish cast will show little adverse effect, 
inasmuch.as the yellow rays predominate in the light 
from MAZDA lamps. Not more than one-sixth of 
the light returned from porcelain enamel is regularly 
reflected as from a mirror; the rest is reflected dif- 
fusely, as from a depolished or mat surface, and its 
distribution is, therefore, independent of the contour 
of a reflector of given diameter and depth. The 
degree of control which can be exercised over the 
distribution of light is therefore limited, but, is suffi- 
cient for. most factory lighting requirements. The 
angle at which the direct light from the lamp is cut 
off by the reflector and the area of the surface are 
the characteristics of most importance. 


The Bowl Type 


The deep, or bowl reflector in Fig. 1-A has been 
largely employed to give maximum shielding of the 
lamp filament. The mistake is frequently made of 
assuming that since this reflector intercepts more 
light than other types, it is most efficient in direct- 
ing light to the work. On the contrary, the candle- 
power below the unit is at no angle materially greater 
than for the dome, because of the losses resulting 
from reflection in the reflector; and at the higher 
angles the intensity is considerably reduced. Sur- 
faces above the general level of the work are fre- 
quently inadequately lighted with such units and a 
room with dark walls is likely to appear dingy. While 
the deep reflector does shield the eye from the direct 
glare of the filament, it does not in any way modify 
the brightness of the filament images reflected from 
polished surfaces. Furthermore, the surface from 
which the light is received is so small that shadows 
are sharp and may prove annoying. Diffusion of the 
light coming directly from the lamp is therefore im- 
portant and the use of bowl-frosted MAZDA C lamps 
is recommended where there are polished surfaces at 
the work. The opal diffusing cap, or other more com- 
plete methods of diffusing the light, are, however, 
not desirable with bowl reflectors inasmuch as the 
output of the unit would suffer a far greater loss than 
in the case of a reflector of greater diameter. The 
field for the most advantageous use of bow] reflectors 
lies in providing somewhat localized illumination 
over benches and tables where the units are hung 
low. 


The Dome Type 


The dome shape, Fig. 1-B, a mean between the flat 
and bowl types, became the standard for the majority 
of installations of MAZDA B lamps and steel reflec- 
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tors. The percentage of light utilization by this 
reflector is as high as with any enameled units. Ex- 
perience shows that under most conditions the eye 
is sufficiently shielded from glare when MAZDA B 
lamps are employed, yet enough light is emitted at 
the higher angles to illuminate vertical and oblique 
surfaces properly. The large area of the reflector 
provides a source of illumination which tends to 
minimize the harshness of shadows. 


RLM Standard Dome 


However, with MAZDA C lamps in these reflectors 
the greater brightness of the filament makes added 
protection from. glare desirable. Furthermore, the 
MAZDA C lamp, with its concentrated filament make 
it possible to achieve a more nearly ideal reflector de- 
sign than was possible with MAZDA B lamps. After 
a thorough study of the requirements, the principal 
manufacturers of metal reflectors and the iluminat- 
ing engineers of the MAZDA lamp manufacturers 
evolved a standard design which virtually combines 
the advantages of the older dome and bowl types. 
The angle of cut-off was made somewhat lower than 
in the old form of dome and this gave the required 
added protection from direct glare without appreci- 
ably sacrificing effectiveness of illumination. The 
new reflector, Fig. 1-C is known as the RLM (Reflec- 
tor and Lamp Manufacturer’s) Standard dome. With 
this unit available, the field for the bowl reflector 
becomes much restricted. The general lighting of a 
plant can be done more effectively with the RLM 
dome in almost every case. 


Mazda C Lamps 


Clear-bulb MAZDA C lamps should not be used 
with dome reflectors at mounting heights of less than 
20 feet. At this height the nearest lamp within the 
usual field of vision is so far removed that ordinarily 
the amount of light entering the eye directly from it 
is insufficient to cause glare; also the lighting unit 
subtends so small an angle at the working surface 
that shadows are not greatly softened by frosting the 
lamp. When suspended nearer the floor the lamps 
should be bowl-frosted or otherwise rendered diffus- 
ing. So far as direct glare from the units themselves 
is concerned, bowl-frosting the lamps would usually 
prove sufficient. However, in some cases the result- 
ing brightness of images of the unit in polished sur- 
faces at the work may be found excessive, and 
shadows remain so sharp as to be annoying, inas- 
much as nearly one-half of the light received at the 
work comes directly from the small surface of the 
lamp itself. Where the more exacting visual require- 
ments exist it is well to fit the lamps with the dense 
opal diffusing cap shown in Fig. 1-D. When this is 
done, glare, both from the lamp itself and from 
specular images, will be almost entirely eliminated 
and shadows will be made soft and luminous with 
gradually fading edges. The work of maintenance is 
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somewhat increased when these glass caps are em- 
ployed, inasmuch as a small amount of dust will enter 
the narrow space sometimes left between the cap and 
the lamp bulb. The glass itself, however, is smooth 
and readily cleaned. 

New installations of dome reflectors for MAZDA C 
lamps should invariably be of the RLM Standard 


type. 
Silvered Reflecting Cap 


Where fine detail is to be observed and close appli- 
eation is required, softened shadows and the maxi- 
mum freedom from reflected glare are necessary to 
conserve vision and increase output. In the direct 
lighting system, this is accomplished by redirecting 
all of the light from a surface of large area, so that 
the brightness of every part of the source may be low 
and that the light may “shine arour. :” objects. 

An illustration of this type of unit is the metal-cap 
diffuser shown in Fig. 1-E. A polished silver cap fits 
closely over the tip end of the lamp and reflects the 
intercepted light against the porcelain-enameled sur- 
face, whence it is thoroughly diffused and directed 
to the work.. A reflector of special contour is re- 
quired to give most effective results with the silvered 
reflecting cap. Direct reflections of the filament in 
the porcelain enamel, which are of no concern when 
there is direct light from the lamp itself, must here 
be carefully avoided. Therefore, while the opal cap 
may be employed satisfactorily with the dome reflec- 
tor, the opaque metal cap should always have a reflec- 
tor of special design and larger diameter. In order 
to secure a wide distribution of light over the upper 
reflector, it is necessary that the opaque cap have a 
specularly reflecting surface, and that the unit may 
be efficient, this surface should be of silver. When 
a plant is lighted with these units, the results may 
be made equal to the best daylight conditions secured 
in the most modern factories. The metal cap is held 
tightly against the lamp bulb by a spring holder and 


the edge is so designed that no space is left through : 


which dust might enter. Furthermore, no air circu- 
lates over the silvered reflecting surface and it there- 
fore retains its efficiency during the life of a lamp and 


need be repolished only when being installed witha , 


new lamp. 
The Flat Shallow Reflectors’ 


Various equipments are available eombining a flat 
reflector with a metal reflecting band suspended so as 
to shield the eye from the direct view of the filament. 
They accomplish a desirable protection against direct 
glare inasmuch as the direct light is cut off at an 
angle fully as low or lower than with the bowl type 
or reflector. They are not, however, designed to re- 
duce in the slightest degree the brilliancy of specular 
images of the lamp filament in the work surfaces, 
which so frequently cause the most annoying glare. 
The diffusion of light is not so great as one might 
assume from the dimensions of the fixture, for the 
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light is actually in large measure localized to the 
lamp and the small reflecting band. The upper reflec- 
tor contributes only a small art of the illumination. 
The use of the reflecting shield may be justified as an 
emergency measure in connection with existing in- 
stallations of flat cone reflectors, hut new installa- 
tions of flat shallow reflectors with reflecting shielas 
are not to be recommended. 


Aluminized-Steel Reflectors 

An aluminized surface gives a greater degree of 
control of light distribution inasmuch as the surface 
is of a semi-mat character. The percentage of light 
reflected is, however, less than with porcelain enamel 
and the surface does not possess the same perma- 
nency, particularly under unfavorable atmospheric 
conditions. Where a concentrated distribution of 
light is required from a metal unit, the aluminized 
reflector has a marked superiority over an enameled 
surface. For the wider distribution the latter has 
the advantage. 


* +» Glass Reflectors 


Considerations of reflector and lamp breakage with 
possible injury to materials and workmen, as well as 
the cost of replacementghave led to a smaller demand 
for glass than for al reflectors in industrial 
plants. There are, ever, many manufacturing 
conditions under whiem these considerations are of 
minor effect and wher@glass units of the proper type 
may be applied with antage. 


Mirrored-Glass Reflectors 

Mirrored glass has a higher reflection factor than 
any other surface used in industrial reflectors. Ina 
high-quality reflector this efficiency is maintained 
permanently and the direction of the light can be 
controlled accurately since the reflection is almost 
entirely regular, and not diffuse. Such regular re- 
flection of the light, if unmodified would, however, 
lead to striations or images of the filament on illu- 
minated surfaces. To avoid these the reflector is 
usually corrugated. Images of the lamp filament as 
seen in the reflector are nearly as bright as the fila- 
ment itself; hence a reflector of a contour similar to 
a porcelain-enameled dome would be exceedingly 
troublesome from this standpoint. It is good prac- 
tice, therefore, to use only the deeper designs in a 
mirrored-glass reflector. This necessarily limits the 
intensity at higher angles. It tends, also, to leave 
shadows dark and sharp. From the standpoint of 







glare ‘from polished working surfaces a mirrored- 


glass unit, even when equipped with a bowl-frosted 
lamp, evidently is at a disadvantage inasmuch as the 
reflector surfaces within<certain angles are only 
slightly less bright than the lamp filament itself. 


Prismatic-Glass Reflectors 


Prismatic-glass reflectors may be designed to re- 
direct the light with a small absorption, and the 
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properties of the prisms willsuffer no deterioration 
with age. As in the case of mirrored-glass reflectors, 
prismatic units may be designed to give any desired 
control of light distribution. Since such reflectors 
are made of crystal glass and the effect of the prisms 


METAL CAP DIFFUSER 





DOME BOWL 
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smooth surfaces. Loose dust on the outside of the 
reflector merely reduces the light transmitted to the 
ceiling, but grime and dirt in optical contact with the 
prisms nullify their reflecting properties and seri- 
ously impair the efficiency of the unit. With pris- 
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Typical industrial-lighting fixtures 


is to reinforce the structure, the mechanical strength 
of the units is high. A valuable feature of these re- 
flectors is the fact that the small amount of light 
transmitted through the reflector brightens the ceil- 
ing and walls, gives the room a cheerful appearance, 
and slightly illuminates shadows. Where a strongly 
concentrated distribution of light is required, it can 
be secured accurately and efficiently with prismatic 
units; also, it is possible to control the wider distri- 
butions so as to illuminate vertical surfaces to a 


SEMI-ENCLOSING 


SEMI-INDIRECT 





matic reflectors, shadows are sharp, as with mirrored 
units, and on account of the bright specular images’ 
of the reflector they are not well adapted for use 
above polished surfaces. 


Opal-Glass Reflectors 


Since an opal-glass surface reflects light diffusely 
in about the same manner as does porcelain enamel, 
it is not suited for use where a concentrated or other- 
wise accurately controlled distribution is desired. In. | 


? Cc 
TOTALLY INDIRECT 


Typical office-lighting fixtures ~ 


relatively higher intensity than with enameled-steel 
or opal-glass reflectors. Because of the deep valleys 
between ridges of the prisms, more labor is required 
in maintaining these reflectors than those’ with 





addition to that reflected, part of the light from the 
lamp, which would be absorbed in a steel reflector, is 
transmitted through the glass. Opal units are avail- 
able in various contours or types. The bowl type has 
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usually been employed with considerable satisfac- 
tion. The light transmitted through the reflector 
assists in the illumination of vertical and oblique sur- 
faces sufficiently to produce results appreciably bet- 
ter than those obtained with the bowl type of 
enameled-steel units, in fact, the illumination results 
are more nearly comparable with those from the 
dome type. Since the reflectors are of relatively 
small diameter, shadows are sharp when ceilings and 
walls are dark; however, where these surfaces are of 
light finish, much of the transmitted light is re- 
flected back to the work and illuminates the shadows, 
besides adding to the efficiency of light utilization 
and rendering the appearance of the plant more at- 
tractive and stimulating. 


Glass Reflectors 


Glass reflectors are particularly effective where 
favorable wall and ceiling conditions exist and under 
these conditions the efficiency of an installation of 
light-density opal reflectors is only slightly less than 
for the bowl-type steel, and about 20 per cent less 
than that of an installation of steel domes under the 
same conditions. With dense opal-glass units the 
percentage of light utilization is of the same order as 
with the steel-dome reflectors. The protection from 
glare is also better than with the light-density glass. 
The dense-opal reflector is therefore to be preferred 
in practically all cases. 


Opal Glass Reflectors 


Opal or milk glass is never as strong mechanically 
as clear glass, but no glass reflectors are suited for 
use when hung low on drop cords. On the other 
hand, in plants where they have been installed for 
overhead lighting in locations where they are reason- 
ably free from being shattered by mechanical blows, 
the breakage has not assumed objectionable propor- 
tions. 


Bowl-frosted Lamps 


Bowl-frosted MAZDA C lamps should always be 
employed with glass reflectors which are suspended 
less than 20 feet above the floor, but the opal cap is 
not to be recommended with the bowl-shaped reflec- 
tor inasmuch as excessive losses would result. Dome 
glass reflectors and opal caps form a desirable com- 
bination. 

For the lighting of offices and similar areas it is de- 
sirable to use a lighting system which has a some- 
what better appearance than would be presented by 
those units used in the mill. 

Three general types of fixtures are available for 
this purpose, as follows: 


“Semi-Enclosing” Units 


The advantages of a source of low brightness and 
large area have been secured in a class of units some- 
times referred to as “semi-enclosing.” They consist 
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of a diffusing glass bowl suspended beneath the lamp, 
above which is placed either an opaque reflector or 
one of dense opal glass. This upper reflecting sur- 
face is made large in order to produce added diffusion. 
The space between the lower bowl and upper reflector 
is sometimes left open, or it may be enclosed with 
clear glass. Again, the unit may be in one piece with 
a coating of enamel placed on the outside of the upper 
reflector and of the lower bowl, as in Fig. 2-A. To 
be most satisfactory, fixtures of this type should 
have a bowl of considerable density so that the 
brightness may not be excessive. Those units with 
the greatest number of the vital surfaces exposed to 
dust accumulation will, of course, show the most 
rapid depreciation in service. If, as in the case of the 
fixture shown, dust accumulation can be confined 
practically to the upper surface, loss from this cause 


’ will be small. 


Semi-Indirect Lighting Systems 


With semi-indirect systems the ceiling is used as 
the upper reflector and illumination is received from 
a larger surface than with any of the equipments 
previously discussed. If a dense opal bowl is em- 
ployed, the brightness of the glass is of the same 
order as that of a light-finished ceiling above it and 
the maximum softness of shadows is secured. For 
some operations, in fact, the diffusion may prove ex- 
cessive; better vision would result with a directed 
light from a source of low brilliancy such as a good 
semi-enclosing unit or the metal-cap diffuser. Light- 
density opal glass should be used for semi-indirect 
lighting with bowls of large dimensions only, so as to 
secure low brightness with consequent freedom from 
glare. However, this leads to higher cost than when 
a unit of dense opal glass and of smaller dimensions, 
such as shown in Fig. 2-B, is employed. Semi-indirect 
lighting is not considered practicable except in loca- 
tions where ceilings may be finished light and can be 
kept fairly clean, where there are few obstructions 
near the ceiling, and where there is little dust or 
dirt to settle in the bowls. The effect of the last fac- 
tor may be reduced by providing conical covers of 
clear glass. 


Totally Indirect Lighting 


With totally indirect lighting the maximum dif- 
fusion of light is secured, but here again, as in the 
case of semi-indirect lighting with dense bowls, the 
shadows may be so suppressed as, in some cases, to 
make for less satisfactory vision of objects in their 
three dimensions than can be secured with direct 
lighting units. Since the net efficiency of light utili- 
zation is at best well below that obtained with well 
designed direct lighting, it is particularly important 
that the surface of the reflector be of the higher effi- 
ciency. Mirrored glass units should be employed; 
porcelain-enameled reflectors are less economical 
under these conditions. 
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“oF Ambul em 
ence or ance 
By GEORGE P. HAMBRECHT 
Chairman Industrial Commission of Wisconsin 
WAS a dangerous cliff,” as they freely con- 
fessed, 
Though to walk near its crest was so MOM 
pleasant ; 


But over its terrible edge there had slipped, 
A Duke, and full many a peasant. 

So the people said something would have to be done, 
But their projects did not at all tally, 

Some said, “Put a fence round the end of the cliff,” 
Some, “An ambulance down in the Valley.” 





Then an old sage remarked, “It’s a marvel to me, 


But the cry for the ambulance carried the day, 
And it spread through the neighboring city, — 

A fence may be useful or not, it is true, 
But each heart became brimful of pity, 











For those who slipped over the dangerous cliff, 
And dwellers in highway and alley, 

Gave pounds or gave pence, not to put up a fence, 
But an ambulance down in the Valley. 


“For the cliff is all right if you’re careful,” they said, 
And if folks ever slip and are dropping, 
It isn’t the slipping that hurts them so much 
As the shock down below when they’re stopping! 
So day after day, as these mishaps occurred, 
Quick forth would these rescues sally, 


That the people give far more attention To pick up the victims who fell off the cliff, 
To repairing results than to stopping the cause, With the ambulance down in the Valley. 
When they’d much better aim at prevention. 
Let us stop at its source all this mischief ; 
Come, neighbors and friends, let us rally, 
If the cliff we would fence we might almost dispense, 
With the ambulance down in the Valley.” 





AVIVA 


TITAN 








“Oh! He’s a fanatic,” some others rejoined, 
Dispense with the ambulance? Never! 

He’d dispense with all charities too, if he could; 
No! No! we’ll support them forever! 

Aren’t we picking folks up just as fast as they fall? 
Shall this man dictate to us? Shall he? 

Why should people of sense stop to put up a fence, 
While their ambulance works in the Valley?” 


Better guide well the young than reclaim the old, 
For the voice of true wisdom is calling; 

“To rescue the fallen is good,” but “ ’Tis best 
To prevent other people from falling. 

Better close up the source of temptation and crime, 
Than deliver from dungeon or galley; 

Better put a strong fence around the top of the cliff, 

Than an ambulance down in the Valley.” 
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The Duties of a Back Tender 


By PAUL A. SMITH 


sistant. As in the case of any assistant, his 

success depends upon how much assistance 
he is able to render, and how much time he devotes 
towards acting as the understudy for the machine 
tender’s position. 

It is not likely that a back tender who lacks the 
initiative and ambition to understudy the machine 
tender, and be an assistant in fact as well as in name, 
can be very successful in training the third, fourth 
and fifth hands so as to form that well-knit, self- 
reliant organization which is absolutely essential for 
the operation of a paper machine, with the highest 
degree of efficiency and smallest amount of effort: 

By performing as many of the machine tender’s 
duties as will be compatible with the accomplishment 
of his own work, the back tender will be enabled 
to acquire the knowledge necessary to make him 
fully qualified for the advancement whenever the 
opportunity presents itself. This will allow the ma- 
chine tender to devote more time for the inspection, 
supervision and perfection of the machine and the 
machine crew organization. 


The Two Essentials 


It is clearly seen then, that the most important 
essential for the success and advancement of a back 
tender is to display the necessary “pep,” and develop 
an intimate knowledge of the machine tender duties 
so that in case of any troubles or accidents, he may 
have the confidence to jump in and overcome the 
difficulty without first calling upon the machine tend- 
er for assistance. 

The second essential in order of importance is the 
training the balance of the machine crew, consisting 
of the third, fourth and fifth hands, in the perform- 
ance of their duties, so that the work may be ac- 
complished with speed and precision, without un- 
necessary bustle, noise and confusion. This will 
lighten the back tender’s burden of responsibility, 
and give him more time and opportunity to assist 
the machine tender. 


The Training of the Crew 


The training of the third, fourth and fifth hands 
in the performance of their duties with “pep” and 
self-reliance can be accomplished much more readily 
by establishing an example for them to follow, as it 
cannot be expected that the subordinates will per- 
form their duties with any more interest than the 
back tender displays in the exercise of his own. 

Whenever any machine troubles occur, whether 
they be wire, wet or drier felt troubles, or in the case 


TT back tender is the machine tender’s as- 





of wire and felt replacement, the back tender should 
be ready to perform as much of the work as possible, 
or as much as the machine tender may see fit to 
trust him with, in consideration of the back tender’s 
previous experiences and the ability or dexterity ex- 
ercised on previous occasions. 


Wash-up 


Whenever a wash-up is necessary, the washing 
of the felts will be under his direct supervision, so 
that the responsibility for the degree of cleanliness 
obtained and the speed with which it is accomplished, 
will rest upon him. At the same time assist the 
machine tender in cleaning the wire, suction boxes, 
presses, etc., from the accumulations of pitch or other 
foreign matter. 

When pulling out felts, be sure that you do not 
stand in front of press nor let the third and fourth 
hands get into that position, as it is very dangerous, 
as you may be drawn into the press by the felt, 
causing serious injury. 


Breaks 


Whenever a break occurs at the couch or any other 
part of the wet end of the machine it will be his duty 
to see that the third, fourth and fifth hands are at 
the stations assigned them, so that they may be 
ready to receive the sheet, after he has passed it 
over the driers, so that the smallest amount of time 
may be lost and the smallest amount of broke pro- 
duced in starting the sheet on the reel. 

The regular routine duties of a back tender, be- 
ginning with starting up after a shut down period, as 
for instance on a Monday morning, are as follows: 
To assist the machine tender in starting the wire 
and letting down to the correct level the three press 
rolls. 


Leading the Sheet Through 


Inspect the felts closely for any defects; examine 
the seams and then start them up, turning the 
showers on wet felts to wet them down thoroughly, 
after which the showers should be turned off, the 
felts stretched out, and dried until the right amount 
of suction or capillarity has been attained, mean- 
while regulating the temperature of the driers so 
that it will be high enough to dry the sheet properly. 

After the machine tender has succeeded in bring- 
ing the stock onto the wire, the back tender leads the 
sheet through the presses, and over the driers. In 
this operation he should concentrate his mind on 
what he is doing and exercise great care in throwing 
the sheet into the presses so that his hand does not 
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get too close to the press, nor get caught by the drier 
felt while leading it over the driers. At this point 
he should examine the sheet to see if the driers have 
evaporated enough water to dry the sheet to the 
extent desired, if so—he leads the sheet over and 
thru the calendar stack, and starts the sheet on the 
reel. 


Calenders 


He then adjusts the leverage on the calender stack 
so as to give the sheet the amount of finish called for 
on that particular run; that the air is turned on to 
the stack in enough volume and at the correct angle 
so as to insure against any soft places appearing in 
the reel; see to it that the calender stack is kept well 
oiled, so as to prevent the calenders from slacking 
back as this causes the greatest amount of calender 
cuts, which is the worst defect that can be met 
with in paper and seriously injures the mill’s repu- 
tation. 

He must see that the doctors on the calender stack 
are always kept clean, so as to prevent any accumu- 
lation on stack under the doctors, as particles drop- 
ping off the doctors and onto the calender rolls will 
cause calender spots in the sheet; a very unsightly 
defect which is sure to bring objections from the con- 
sumer and if they should be torn out and splices made 
would result in an excessive amount-of lost time and 
broke. 


Defects in Reel 


The sheet leading up to the reel must always be 
drawing tight, to prevent any slack paper being 
wound up on the reel which would result in the wind- 
ing of a soft roll, winder creases, side slips and exces- 
sive broke. 

In case of slime holes, or any other defects in the 
sheet, he should see to it that a marker is inserted in 
the reel so as to bring it to the attention of the third 
hand, that a cutout and splice must be made at that 
point. 


Uniform Weight 


At least one sample sheet is taken from each reel 
and weighed, to enable him to keep close check on the 
weight, notifying the machine tender immediately in 
case of any variation so as it may be corrected at the 
wet end of the machine. 

When the reel has been run up to the correct 
diameter change the sheet to the next reel, and have 
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the full reel removed to the winder so that the winder- 
man may be enabled to keep up to the full capacity 
of the machine, and prevent the accumulation of full 
reels at the winder, which may perhaps result in 
causing a shut down to catch up. 


The Rewinding 


Examine the slitters to see if they are in condition 
to make a clean cut, and that they are set at the 
proper intervals apast to insure the production of 
rolls that are of the exact size ordered, and that the 
winderman starts the sheet tight on the core, so as 
to prevent the roll from side-slipping and yield a 
humpy roll or have a loose core in the roll, to give 
trouble in the press-room where it will side-slip while 
they are running it on the press. 

Instruct the winderman as to the diameter of the 
rolls, and see that they are not oversize, watch closely 
the operations of the third hand while making a 
splice, giving any advice or assistance that may 
enable him to acquire the necessary knack and proper 
co-operation of the fourth and fifth hands to produce 
a perfect splice. See to it that the splices are made as 
often as is necessary and that he designates them in 
the roll by inserting the customary flag at both ends 
of the splice. 


Weighing the Product 


Supervise the weighing of the rolls by the third 
hand, so as to insure the correct weight on the roll, 
and keep a record of the number and weight of each 
roll so as to have a correct concise record of the roll 
numbers, and the tonnage produced during your tour 
of duty. 

Be sure that all’ broke, glass, dryer spears and 
wood are kept off the floor not only for cleanliness 
and appearance, but for the safety of life and limb, 
as many serious accidents are caused by having rub- 
bish laying around the machine room floor. 


Control of the Crew 


Having direct control and supervision of the third, 
fourth and fifth hands the responsibility must neces- 
sarily rest upon the back tender to properly train and 
direct their efforts, placing them at certain stations 
where from his judgment and experience they may 
best perform their various tasks with safety, and 
where they will be of greatest assistance to him, and 
to each other whenever occasion is needed for quick 
thinking and fast movement. 
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The Value of Waste Paper Stock in the 
Manufacture of New Book Papers 


By EDWARD T. A. COUGHLIN, BS., CH. E. 


(Continued from May Mumber) 

HE caustic soda solution also dissolves the 

sizing, so that the pulp fibers can be readily 

separated therefrom. A solution containing less 

than two parts of caustic soda, or its equivalent of 

other alkali, does not discolor the fibers of this me- 

chanical pulp, unless heated to more than 150° F. 

Heating increases the intensity of the action of such 

a weak solution and causes it to produce, to a degree, 

the stated discoloring effect upon the fibers of the 
mechanical pulp. 

“In place of the caustic soda, caustic potash may 
be used, and it should be noted that one and four- 
tenths parts of caustic potash are, in these respects, 
equivalent to one part of caustic soda; and the same 
holds true for this alkali as mentioned above. Other 
alkaline solutions or compounds, as, for instance, 
carbonates of soda and potash, or ammonia, are ef- 
fective in dissolving or saponifying the oily ingre- 
dients of printers’ ink and sizing, but they also have 
a similar discoloring effect upon the mechanical pulp 
fibers if used in solutions containing more than the 
equivalent of two parts of caustic soda to one thou- 
sand parts of water, or if a weaker solution of any 
of these alkalies is used hotter than 150° F. 

“The process of recovering pulp from printed 
waste papers is best carried on as follows: The waste 
papers are pulped in a beating engine and then con- 
veyed to chests, provided with mechanical agitators. 
There a quantity of the caustic soda solution is 
added, so proportioned that, taking into considera- 
tion the quantity of water contained in the beaten 
stock, and which averages about 29,000 pounds to 
every ton of such papers, there should not be more 
than two pounds of caustic soda to 1,000 pounds of 
water. It is necessary to explain that in the course 
of the process a part of the alkali contained in the 
solution is consumed in saponifying the oily and 
adhesive ingredients of the ink and sizing. Taking 
as a standard a solution containing one part of caus- 
tic soda to one thousand parts of water, this con- 
sumption of the alkali amounts to from 33 to 41%, 
if a quantity (weight) of the solution equal to fifteen 
times the weight of the paper stock treated is used. 
The percentage of the consumption will be greater 
if the solution is used in a smaller proportion quan- 
titatively to the dry weight of the paper stock 
treated. Consequently, a somewhat stronger or more 





concentrated solution may be employed at the start 
of the process, provided that it is used in a sufficient 
quantity—not less than fifteen times the dry weight 
of the paper stock—as the strength of the solution 
is quite rapidly diminished by the consumption of 
the alkali contained therein. 

“When determining the initial strength of the 
solution, also, the proportionate quantity of water 
contained in the pulped material when it is run out 
from the beating engine, on the average of about 
fourteen and a half times its weight, must be taken 
into consideration as diminishing the strength of the 
solution added thereto. The pulped material is thor- 
oughly mixed and agitated in the solution and then 
the liquid is drained off, the pulped material con- 
veyed upon movable screens and there washed with 


fresh water, whereby the carbon and other pigments 


and other impurities are removed, all traces of the 
alkali eliminated therefrom and the clean pulp fibers 
recovered. To avoid the difficulty, if there be any, in 
determining the proportionate quantity of alkali to 
be used to produce a solution of only the requisite 
strength, the alkali may be dissolved in the water, 
delivered into the beating engines and the waste 
papers subjected to the beating process; if this course 
is followed, the pulped material need not be treated 
again in the chests, but should be soaked in fresh 
water and drained before being conveyed on the 
screens. The pulp recovered from the waste papers 
thus treated may be conveyed to the paper-making 
machine or stored for future use; the fibers of the 
mechanical pulp contained therein are then, and re- 
main in, such physical condition and color, that the 
pulp can be used again as it was recovered, without 
any further treatment, in the manufacture of new 
paper of such a grade.” 

The above mentioned processes will serve to 
illustrate what some investigators have done and 
the conclusions they have reached after many years 
of experimenting. Many more could be given, but 
these represent the latest processes, and as such 
should have considerable value. In later pages the 
different processes that meet with practical use will 
be explained and comparisons drawn. It will be in- 
teresting to note how many of these later-day inves- 
tigations have been taken up and made use of on a 
large scale. 

(To be continued) 
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The Care of Roll Paper, 
| ae | 
High Speed—lIts Penalty and Its Reward 


By WILLIAM A. NORMAN 


‘6 ASTE makes waste,” is an axiom, the 
H truth of which has been proven in 
practically every line of endeavor. ‘The 
demand for haste has made the use of roll paper 
imperative, and the resultant increase in waste 
unavoidable. That roll paper yields a greater per- 
centage of waste than sheet paper has been 
established beyond the possibility of successful 
contradiction. This is our hypothesis. The question 
is, whether it is justified by the attendant saving in 
time and labor. There is a limit, beyond which mod- 
ern labor-saving methods lose their effectiveness. 
To reach, and not pass, this limit is to attain the high- 
est degree of efficiency. The penalty of high speed is 
waste, but such waste must be more than offset in 
saving elsewhere, in order to justify it. High speed 
and large scale operations are economically effective 
only to the point where the saving in time and labor 
is in excess of the resultant loss through waste. 
Beyond this point, haste makes excessive waste, and 
efficiency and economy are lost. 

If a printer should ask me how to avoid paper 
waste in his plant, I should tell him to discard all his 
modern machinery, and return to the small low-speed, 
hand-feed press, and have his paper of all grades 
packed in cases in the smallest sheets he could print. 
Without doubt, he would agree that such an arrange- 
ment would conserve paper, but the cost would be 
many times the value of the paper thus saved. 

The modern printing press was not designed to 
save paper to the neglect of greater savings, but for 
economy and efficiency, with a view to a general net 
saving, all things considered. Paper waste has in- 
creased as the printing press has been enlarged from 
sixteen pages to forty-eight pages, to ninety-six 
pages, but the vast saving in time and labor has 
proven these increases to be distinct economy meas- 
ures. Still this did not satisfy the demand for pro- 
duction. The race with time continued. Half of the 
time was spent in returning the idle plates for 
another impression (the empty wagon for another 
load), till the rotary press made possible the modern 
daily newspaper, magazine and merchandise catalog. 

Again paper waste increased, but this loss was triv- 
ial in comparison with the saving in time, labor and 





operating space. This required the delivery of paper 
to the printer in rolls instead of sheets, rendering 
imperative a higher degree of perfection in manu- 
facture, for the reason that imperfections could not 
be sorted out as in sheets. Then there was the prob- 
lem of wrapping and handling the larger package so 
that it would reach the printer with the minimum 
damage. First the manufacturer must wrap the roll 
to withstand handling with ordinary care. As it is 
preferable to stand rolls on end in shipping or stor- 
ing, the end on which the roll is to stand should be 
more heavily wrapped than the other end, which is in 
slight danger of becoming damaged. It must next be 
loaded in a car, previously prepared, with due regard 
for the value of the package. 

While it is not unreasonable to assume that a 
closed freight car (box car) in good order needs 
no preparation, it is advisable to see that the 
floor and sides are free of rubbish and protrud- 
ing nails and bolts and, whether or not the 
transportation company is liable for damage to 
the contents caused by such obstructions, it is good 
policy as a further assurance against possible dam- 
age, to cover the floor with paper and to nail, or 
otherwise secure, a one-inch board, four to six inches 
wide, the full distance around the four walls, at a 
line parallel with the floor, at a distance from the 
floor, equal to three-fourths the length of the roll 
to be loaded. Heavy timbers should be placed across 
the doorways to protect the doors from damage by 
the contents, and the contents from consequent dam- 
age due to broken doors. If the tonnage capacity does 
not utilize the full floor capacity; equal parts should 
be placed in each end of the car, leaving the vacant 
space in the middle, or doorway, to be utilized by 
heavy timbers in securely bracing the contents as 
loaded. All timbers should be covered where they 
contact with the rolls. If, in order to load to capacity, 
it is necessary to double-deck the load, the upper deck 
should be loaded with no less care, as it is effected 
even more by the swaying motion of the moving car, 
being further removed from the base of the load. 
The second deck should be omitted when it is not 
required for capacity loading. 

It is impossible to load a car so securely that 
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the contents can not be damaged by careless 
switching, instances having come under my notice 
where the bracing was intact, and the end of 
the car was damaged by the impact of the load, 
which had shifted under rough handling of the 
car, but such exceptions will occur, despite the 
strictest care of the loader, just as surely as a 
building, protected by insurance and the strictest 
watch service, will sometimes be destroyed by fire. 

An occasional shipper derives a feeling of security 
and satisfaction from the thought that, if his goods 
are damaged in transit, he can collect from the trans- 
portation company the amount of the damage 
through a just claim. This is sometimes true, but 
there are times when the loss due to visible or ma- 
terial damage is negligible, when compared with the 
loss through failure to make delivery of the full ship- 
ment in good order. In such an instance no part of the 
shipment is for sale to the transportation company 
through a claim, and a loss by damage is irreparable. 
It is, therefore, imperative that the shipper exercise 
every precaution to protect his paper in transit, and 
load all cars as nearly fool-proof as possible, and with 
due regard to human weakness and carelessness 
among employes of the transportation company. The 
honest and fair-minded shipper does not look upon 
the railroad, to which he delivers his product for 
transportation, as an outlet for his product, and finds 
no more consolation in the thought that he will be 
reimbursed for damage in transit than if his plant 





were burning while fully insured. Claims for damage 
are a poor sales channel, even when the blame can 
be positively and definitely placed, which is too often 
impossible. The safest way to avoid loss by damage 
is to remove, or avoid, the cause as far as possible 
at the point of origin of the shipment—not merely to 
meet ordinary requirements, but to employ every 
means possible to insure safe delivery. 

When a car is properly loaded, carefully trans- 
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ported and delivered without damage to the contents, 
and in good order, the liability to damage is not past. 
Unloading and handling at the warehouse or plant 
require equally as much care. Eggs, properly cased, 
are less liable to damage from dropping than a large 
roll of paper, which, by its very nature, is hard to 
protect from itself if not properly handled. Whether 
paper, stone or steel, a sharp corner is easily dam- 
aged, and in the case of a paper roll, if the corner is 
broken, it must be stripped to its full width and cir- 
cumference until the damaged portion is removed 
before it again becomes a perfect roll. See illustra- 
tion. 

Nothing in this article is intended to create the 
impression that roll paper is a dangerous article of 
freight to handle if a heavy liability for damage 
would be avoided, for experience has proven quite 
the contrary to be a fact. To a certain extent roll 
paper is not different from any other package of 





freight in that due consideration should be given 
to the nature of the package for handling economic- 
ally and safely. First of all the proper equipment 
should be provided. An iron hook is a very necessary 
tool in handling cotton bales, but a very dangerous 
thing to be handy where paper is being handled either 
in rolls, bundles or cases. 

The ideal equipment for handling sand is the steam 
shovel, but no one would think of handling eggs with 
such equipment. It is a very simple matter to pro- 
vide the proper equipment for the safe and econom- 
ical handling of roll paper, for the reason that 
it is a matter of common knowledge that the most 
susceptible point is the square corner at the circum- 
ference of the end on which the roll stands in ship- 
ping, storing or handling. More than ninety per cent 
of the damage sustained by roll paper occurs at this 
point. Hence if a cut, or crush, at this point is 
avoided the damage to the roll in ordinary handling 
is negligible. The ordinary warehouse truck, with an 
iron nose bar, is one of the most destructive tools that 
could be employed in the handling of rolls, and, fur- 
thermore, it has a flat bed or body from which the 
paper can easily roll, thus subjecting the trucker to 
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constant danger as well. Some, in order to overcome 
this danger, have provided a wooden frame, or rack, 
to rest upon the body and nose of the truck, but this 
offers no protection whatever to the corner of the 
roll, which is generally crushed, more or less, in un- 
loading. 

This rack probably reduced to some extent the 
danger of losing the load, and made impossible, 
through very careful handling, to reduce somewhat 
the damage to the roll, while it very materially in- 
creased the possibility of damage, since careless 
truckers, thinking only of the easiest and quickest 
way to unload, with no regard for the package, would 
make a running dump, landing the roll on its unpro- 
tected corner with such violence and momentum that 
it would not only be literally thrown into a standing 
position, but the corner would be crushed and torn 
open by the sliding impact with the floor. It has 
been learned through sad experience that not all 
truckers can be relied upon to follow instructions to 
handle freight with due respect for even its apparent 
value, or the nature of the package, for which reason 
itais imperative, wherever possible, to provide the 
n@@essary fool-proof equipment. 

¥Fo overcome this condition a truck especially de- 
signed for roll paper is now in use by many paper 
mills, railroads, warehouses and printers, the prin- 
cipal features of which are a cylindrical bed and a 
nose, or shoe, of thin metal which drops into position 
and is placed to fit under the corner of the roll before 
tilting to the body of the truck, thus avoiding not 
only the usual damage from trucking but also the 
crushing of the roll under its own weight, ‘as shown 
by illustration. 

While it is preferable by far to store roll paper 
standing on end, in order to best preserve the natural 
condition of the roll, it is also more convenient and 
economical for the warehouseman, since a single tier 
will often utilize his full floor capacity. Where this is 
not the case an extra tier or two may be rolled on top 
in a lying position without serious danger to rolls so 
placed, but never should rolls be stored to any great 
height lying in cord-like fashion, as the bottom rolls 
will invariably become distorted under the weight of 
the upper tiers, regardless of how short the time 
may be, for which they are stored. A roll subjected 
to such lateral pressure can not retain its roundness 
for any great while, regardless of how firmly it might 
have been wound originally. Such paper in printing 
will not unwind with an even tension, but will be sub- 
jected to a constant jerk and snap, causing frequent 
breaks in the sheet, for which the manufacturer often 
gets the blame. 

An almost indispensable part of the necessary 
equipment for storing roll paper, where a second or 
upper tier is necessary, in order to utilize the full 
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floor capacity, is a tiering machine or portable ele- 
vator, now in almost general use in the larger ware- 
houses, one type of which is.shown in illustration. 
This is recommended not only from a point of labor 
economy, but as a proven safety measure. It is a 
significant fact that some warehouses are reluctant 
to accept for storage printing paper in rolls, while 
others freely express their preference for this class 
of storage. 

Investigation has disclosed that the former are 
not equipped for the proper handling of such 
packages, while the latter, with the necessary and 
proper equipment, consider it especially desirable 
not only on account of the small floor space necessary 
for a given tonnage, but also the low labor cost and 
the attendant low liability from damage, theft and 
fire. Hence roll paper, with liability and handling 
costs thus reduced, instead of being one of the least 





desirable commodities for handling, storing and ship- 
ping, becomes one of the most desirable on account of 
its compactness and large units 

Paper in rolls generally has not been handled here- 
tofore with due respect for its value for the reason, 
perhaps, that originally only the cheaper papers were 
finished in this manner, but now this manner of 
finishing is common with high-grade book papers 
and is constantly becoming more general, offering a 
new field of competition among users, as more than 
a fair profit may be easily saved or lost as the result 
of careful or careless, proper or improper handling, 
respectively. If the knowledge that paper is valuable 
were substituted for the thought that paper is only 
paper, a very material saving in roll paper waste 
would at once be effected and the greater portion of 
the advantage of rolls over sheets preserved. 
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The Latest Boiler Feed Water Treating 
and Purifying Plant 


By M. F. NEWMAN 


plants located along the Mahoning River be- 

ginning with the Bessemer and Brown-Bon- 
nell Plant, which is in the center of the City of 
Youngstown and ending with the By-Products Coke 
Works, located about three miles down the river with 
the Tube Works, Open Hearth Works and Hazelton 
Blast Furnaces lying in between. 

It was the intention to install a water softening 
and purification plant of sufficient capacity to satisfy 
the boiler feed requirements at these five plants not 
only for the conditions that exist at this time, but 
for any future extensions that might be made. The 
average boiler horse power developed totals 50,500. 
The peak loads run to 78,000 boiler horse power. 

It was decided to install a cold process system of 
the intermittent type to take care of the conditions, 
because of the demonstrated efficiency in treating 
Mahoning River water, as it was found that in this 
system, in which the treatment of the water is car- 
ried on in fixed volumes, the result was a water that 
is uniformly softened and at all times clear, regard- 
less of the variations in the condition of the river. 

-The plant as installed has a treating capacity of 
300,000 gallons per hour and it is so laid out that a 
25 per cent extension can be made, to give an ulti- 
mate treating capacity of 375,000 gallons per hour, 
which will safely meet any future demands that 
might be made on this plant. The capacity of the 
plant, as installed, is very liberal, using the present 
requirements as a basis, but it was felt that this was 
justified, particularly on account of its importance, 
in that the plants are dependent entirely upon this 
source of supply for a good and sufficient feed water 
for the boilers, although, as a safety measure, the 
feed water heaters are connected to the general serv- 
ice lines at the various Works, this supply of raw 
water coming into action automatically if any seri- 
ous stoppage in the supply of treated water should 
occur. 

A 2-compartment intake was built on the river 
bank, each compartment was provided with station- 
ary and motor-driven traveling screens and with 
sluice gate valves operated from yard level, to enable 
each compartment of the intake to be cut off from 
river connection. Each compartment is of ample 
capacity to take care of the maximum ultimate re- 
quirements of the water softening plant. Concrete 
tunnels connecting each section of intake with a sepa- 
rate pump well under pump room in softening plant 
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were built. These tunnels are of sufficient cross sec- 
tion to allow for proper cleaning and a manhole is 
provided for ready access to tunnels that any ac- 
cumulations may be easily removed. 

The ground space occupied by this installation is 
260 feet long x 79 feet wide—the reaction and set- 
tling tanks occupying 166’ 0’’ x 79’ 0” of this space 
and the operating and filter building occupying the 
remainder. 

The entire foundation is set 7’ 6’’ above yard level 
to guard against flood conditions and the foundations 
for both building and tanks are thoroughly water- 
proofed to prevent leakage. There are eight (8) 
reaction and settling tanks built of steel, 37 feet in 
diameter x 35 feet high, arranged in two parallel 
rows at 40 feet centers with four tanks per row. 
Stairways and platforms are provided to allow ready 
access to the top of the tanks with tunnels and pass- 
age ways in foundations underneath the tanks to 
house the filling and delivery piping and operating 
mechanisms, all being easily accessible for inspection 
and repair purposes. 

The pump room is located in the operating and 
filter house in the end of building towards reaction 
and settling tanks. This building is 94 feet long and 
62 feet wide, two stories high above foundation level. 
Below ground level at a distance of 12’ 6’’ is located 
the base of the pump room which is 58’ x 36’. In 
the end of building away from reaction and settling 
tanks located below ground level is the purified water 
basin or clear well which is 58’ 0’’ x 52’ 6’’ x 14’ 0”’ 
deep, holding 295,000 gallons of water. 

Over the clear well are the filter units, eight (8) 
in number 20’ 0” long x 12’ 6’”’ wide and 9’ 3” deep, 
arranged in two rows of four (4) each, between 
which is a pipe gallery 12’ 0’’. wide with a headroom 
of 8’ 10’’, the floor of this gallery being at the same 
elevation as the bottom of the filters. The pipe gal- 
lery is floored over at the same elevation as the top of 
the filters. At the end of the filters and clear well 
this floor is extended across the basement, which con- 
tains the pumps. A portion of the floor immediately 
over the pump is cut out, to provide light and ventila- 
tion. This same floor level, or first floor, is the main 
operating floor of the purifying apparatus. On it 
are located the pauels on which are mounted the con- 
trol devices of the hydraulic valves and the alarm 
bells and switches for motors. There are also on 
this floor the recording gauges, the sample line fau- 
cets and basins, the apparatus for testing the samples 
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of water, and the valve stem extension stands for 
the operation of the filter valves. On this same floor 
level, or first floor, there is a separate dust-proof 
room, 42’ 0’’ long and 10’ 0” wide, x 14’ 0” high, in 
which are installed six (6) reagent mixing tanks. In 
this room the charges of reagents for treating the 
water are made up and from here delivered to the 
reaction and settling tanks. 

Inasmuch as the capacity of the treating apparatus 
was based on the operation of the settling tanks in 
pairs, each pair having a capacity to provide water 
at the rate of 300,000 gallons per hour for 12/3 
hours on the basis that water is delivered for filling 
a pair of tanks in one hour, or at the rate of 500,000 
gallons per hour, there was supplied to perform this 
service, two (2) pumping units, each capable of de- 
livering 10,000 gallons of water per minute against 
a 70-foot head. Each unit consists of a horizontal 
single stage double suction centrifugal pump driven 
through reduction gears by a condensing steam tur- 
bine and each unit is of ample size to meet the ulti- 
mate demands of future requirements. 

The raw water from the supply pumps is delivered 
to the reaction and settling tanks through a 20’ 
main, from which 14’ connections are made to each 
of the tanks. These pipe connections are through 
the bottoms of the tanks. Each tank connection is 











provided with a branch, which is connected up with 
a sewer line. The valves in both the filling and the 
sewer connections are hydraulically-opegated, with 
an emergency shut-off valve between the hydraulic 
valve in the filling line and the water main. Any 
tank or pair of tanks can be isolated, if necessary. 

Each tank is equipped with a mechanicai stirring 
device, operated by an individual direct-connected 
electric motor. The stirring device shafting passes 
up through the bottom of the tanks through a stuff- 
ing box. Each tank is provided with two float-oper- 
ated electric alarms with bells located in the operat- 
ing house. Each tank is also equipped with a re- 
cording altitude gauge, which registers the time re- 
quired for filling a tank, the time the tank is settling 
and the time in which it is emptied, the time con- 
sumed in washing filters and amount of water so 
used, the charts of these gauges giving an accurate 
record of the treatment cycle of each tank. 

The controls, reagent mixing tanks, etc., are lo- 
cated in operating and filter house on operating floor 
and the controls for each reaction tank are mounted 
on individual marble panels and these different 
panels are assembled in two rows of four panels each 
similar to a switchboard. Each panel has a record- 
ing altitude gauge, three control handles connected 
to 4-way cocks for inlet, sewer and outlet valves to 
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and from reaction tanks, a push-button motor starter 
for stirring device and a switch for the high water 
alarm. At the end of each row of operating panels 
there is a panel fitted with a 2-pen recording ther- 
mometer indicating temperature of the incoming 
and outgoing water, also an indicating pressure 
gauge for the hydraulic system, a discharge line 
recorder and four sample bibs mounted over a sink. 
These sample bibs are connected with 1”’ lines to the 
different reaction tanks for drawing samples of the 
treated water for testing. 

Pressure for operating all hydraulic valves is ob- 
tained from a pair of Duplex steam pumps located 
in pump room of building, one of these pumps being 
a spare. The water lubricated by soap in solution 
is drawn from a sump, then forced by the pumps 
through a pneumatic water supply tank into a main 
from which connections are made to 4-way cocks con- 
trolling the different hydraulically-operated valves. 
The pressure used is 70 pounds. 

Six (6) reagent mixing tanks are provided in two 
rows of three (3) tanks each, so that three different 
reagents can be prepared simultaneously for making 
treatment in two reaction tanks at the same time. 
These reagent mixing tanks are fitted with motor- 
driven stirring devices with silent chain drive and 
friction clutches. The charges of reagents are 
weighed out on the storage floor and then dumped 
into hoppers which are hung through the floor. The 
hoppers have an outlet gate at the lower end, through 
which the chemicals are allowed to fall into the 
reagent mixing tanks. In the pump room under the 
reagent mixing tank room there are three (3) cen- 
trifugal pumps for delivering reagent solutions to 
the reaction tanks. These three pumps are located 
and connected in such a way that the third pump is 
a spare for use with either row of reagent tanks. 

The discharge piping from the reagent pumps is 
arranged so that each pump supplies four reaction 
tanks. The suction and discharge connections to the 
pumps are arranged so that the reagents from any 
one of the three reagent mixing tanks can be pumped 
to any of the four reaction tanks. The delivery of 
water from the reaction and settling tanks to each 
filter is controlled by a double-disc balanced valve, 
operated with a float in the filter. The outlet from 
the filters is discharged into the purified water basin 
immediately under the filters and under the pipe 
gallery. This basin is equipped with an indicator 
to show water level and also equipped with a record- 
ing altitude gauge to show the water level at any 
period of the day. 

The arrangement of the pipe connections to the 
filter units are such that any or all of the filters can 
be operated with any or all of the reaction and set- 
tling tanks discharging water through the floating 
outlet pipes. The filters are equipped with -special 
form of brass strainers screwed into a manifold, 
with the strainers uniformly distributed over the 
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area of the filters, approximately 714’ center to 
center. The filters are also equipped with an indi- 
vidual airwash system consisting of %4’’ brass 
laterals, iron pipe size, drilled for a uniform distribu- 
tion of air. This air piping is placed immediately 
above the strainer piping in the filter bed. Air is 
supplied from a direct-connected motor-driven posi- 
tive blower located in the pump room. The treat- 
ment of the water is carried out as follows: 

The charges of lime, ferrous sulphate and soda ash 
are weighed out and put into the reagent mixing 
tanks. The lime is slaked so as to be ready to be in- 
troduced into the reaction and settling tank when 
the filling of the tank begins. As soon as the filling 
of a reaction and settling tank begins the charge of 
lime is pumped into the tank and the stirring device 
in itis started. The stirring device is.kept in opera- 
tion during the entire period of filling the tank and 
no other reagents are introduced until the tank is 
full, the filling time being one hour. When the tank 
is full, the charge of ferrous sulphate is introduced 
and ten minutes afterwards the sample of water for 
testing the correctness of the treatment with lime 
and ferrous sulphate is obtained. 

Following the introduction and mixing of the fer- 
rous sulphate the charge of soda ash is introduced 
and the stirring continued for 15 minutes thereafter. 
The stirring device is then stopped and the water al- 
lowed to stand quiescent for reaction and settling. 
Thirty minutes after the stirring is stopped a sample 
of the fully treated water is drawn for testing. At 
the end of the settling period, the water is delivered 
to the filters as required. The floating outlet pipe 
is flushed into an empty tank before turning the 
water into the filters. This washes out the sludge 
that has accumulated in it and prevents the fouling 
of the filters, and draws off the clearest water from 
the top of the settling tank and follows the drop of 
the water level. The precipitates settle out of the 
water ahead of the pipe, so that there is only a mini- 
mum of sludge carried to the filters. The stop on the 
pipe prevents it from reaching a position where set- 
tled sludge will be carried to the filters. The softened 
and settled water after passing through the filters is 
delivered into the clear well. 

The rate of flow of the softened water from the set- 
tling tanks to the filters is controlled by the position 
of the water level in the clear well and with the clear 
well full the inlet valves on the filter automatically 
operate to hold back the water in the settling tank. 
The clear well acts as a balancing tank between the 
demand for water and the supply coming from the 
reaction and settling tanks. When the demand for 
the water exceeds the capacity of the equipment, 
extra water is supplied from the clear well. The 
function of the filter is to remove the crystalline 
precipitate that is too fine to settle and to guard 
against the possibility of dirty water from the set- 

(Continued on page 200) 
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The Safety and Sanitation Department of 
the Wisconsin Industrial Commission 


By THOMAS F. KONOP 


HE Industrial Commission is the Labor Ve- 
partment of Wisconsin and has charge of the 
administration of all the labor laws of the 

state. Its chief functions are to act as the clearing 
house for the men and women composing the various 
departments into which the commission work is 
divided, to disseminate throughout the industries of 
‘ the state any information that may assist in bring- 
ing about more cordial relations between employer 


and employee, to enforce the sections of the statutes - 


under which it operates, and to act in an advisory 
capacity for the introduction of new legislation, or 
the repeal of old laws pertaining to industrial prob- 
lems. 

While it is primarily concerned with the great 
manufacturing industry of Wisconsin, no mean part 
of which concerns paper manufacture, its jurisdic- 
tion extends over the entire field of the relations of 
employer and employee. 

Briefly stated, the work of the commission is di- 
vided into six main departments; first, the Safety and 
Sanitation Department; second, the Administration 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Law; third, Admin- 
istration of Employment Bureaus; fourth, Adminis- 
tration of the laws pertaining to apprenticeship; 
fifth, administration of the laws pertaining to women 
and child labor; and sixth, the settlement of any 
labor disputes that require state intervention, in 
which case the commission, with an advisory board 
of management and labor, acts as a board of arbi- 
tration. To these six main functioning departments 
has been added a Statistical Department, which acts 
as a clearing house for all six main departments, 


Safety and Sanitation 


Nearly 20,000 industrial accidents, exclusive of 
most farm and railroad accidents, occur annually in 
Wisconsin, which result fatally or cause disability 
of more than seven days; and the number of all in- 
dustrial accidents causing time loss probably is three 
times as great. The seven-day accidents alone are 
responsible each year for a direct loss of 2,000,000 
working days by the wage earners of the state, and 
cost employers more than $2,500,000 in compensa- 
tion payments and insurance premiums. When al- 
lowance is made for the fact that injured employees 
can recover at the maximum only $9.75 per week as 
compensation and that every accident results in a 
loss of product and a disorganization of working 
forces, and often means a drain upon private and 
public charity, the total cost of the industrial acci- 





dents which occur annually in Wisconsin is seen to 
be appalling and can conservatively be estimated at 
$10,000,000 direct money loss. 

This great waste is the more to be regretted be- 
cause it has been demonstrated beyond shadow of 
doubt that a very large percentage of industrial acci- 
dents can be prevented. Many large corporations 
throughout the country have reduced accidents by 
50 per cent and even 80 per cent through the estab- 
lishment of efficient departments and vigorous cam- 
paigns for “Safety First.” 

The small or backward employers must be as- 
sisted by the state to attain like good records in 
accident prevention. In Wisconsin there has been 
close correlation between the number of industrial 
accidents and the vigor which the industrial com- . 
mission has been able to put into its campaigns for 
the “Safety First.” Whenever its safety and sanita- 
tion department has lost the services of valuable 
employees, accidents have increased. It is not con- 
tended that this has been the only nor perhaps even 
the most important factor in the increase and de- 
crease of accidents; but there can be no doubt that 
all money spent by the state for accident prevention 
has borne dividends many fold, not only in dollars and 
cents, but in lives and limbs saved from needless 
destruction. 

Our whole Safety Department has the entree of 
every manufacturing institution in the state and is 
welcomed by both management and labor. We give 
them the truth in reference to our position, that we 
are public servants, delegated to serve and not to 
dictate. 

The employers are just as much interested in acci- 
dent prevention as would be the most enthusiastic 
safety first man, and do not resent an inspector’s 
coming except after he has made some impractical 
suggestions, so we aim to employ men and women 
who can give practical suggestions and advice in 
accident prevention. This class of inspectors will 
always command the respect of the large employers 
of labor. 

We have monthly meetings of our inspectors ; these 
safety meetings are conducted with just as much 
enthusiasm, vim and pep as any convention might 
be. Our deputies are given constructive ideas by 
the commissioners, safety engineers or by some prom- 
inent safety worker in the state, and they take notes 
and exchange ideas. These meetings, once a month, 
occupy an entire afternoon-and the workers come out 
with new vigor for their work. 











were more than they ought to be. 
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Now, just a few words as to how we enact our 
safety rules to fit each individual line of industry. 
If the commission should write a safety code and 
send it out into the state for enforcement, the chances 
are that it would cause considerable criticism and 
the industrial commission would lose caste among 
both employers and employees. 

The method adopted is to have the practical men 
of each line of industry formulate the rules to govern 
their own particular line. We will take, for example, 
the logging industry, a year ago last winter—it was 
found that the accidents in the woods of Wisconsin 
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After going over the figures with them, and show- 
ing, for example, that 560 accidents were caused by 
falling trees, the problem was put up to these prac- 
tical loggers as to what rules ought to be adopted to 
prevent these accidents and the suggestions were 
good and practical. 

From these suggestions was drawn a tentative set 
of logging rules and then submitted to the ioggers’ 
committee, who decided that they were both practical 
and workable. This set of rules was adopted by the 
commission for regulation of logging operations. 

If some logger says that the industrial commission 
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The lumbermen 





of the state were asked to suggest five of the most 
practical loggers as a committee and we asked the 
labor organizations to name five men who were inter- 
ested in the labor end of logging, and the committee 
of ten men went over the figures with our safety 
engineer that were furnished by the statistical de- 
partment. Although they were all expert practical 
loggers, they had before’them only their own indi- 
vidual camp, naturally their viewpoint changed and 
the ideas broadened considerably when a six years’ 
history of logging accidents was placed before them. 





has a rule that is not practicable, we refer him to one 
of the committee who drew up that rule, and the 
criticism is not repeated, because it has been worked 
out by men who know just as much about the indus- 
try as he does. 

If we are going to work on rules governing acci- 
dents in paper mills, we have a committee of paper 
mill men; if it is boilers for boiler explosion pre- 
vention, we have a committee of boiler men; if it is 
elevator accidents, we have a committee of elevator 
men, and so we have as many special safety commit- 
tees as there are lines of industry. These committees 
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are glad to serve without remuneration for the good 
of the cause. 

All of our safety rules are based upon that sort of 
a sifting process. Even when we may have some rule 
called to our attention that is not generally applica- 
ble throughout an industry, by having some manu- 
facturer write to us as follows: “One of your depu- 
ties wants to enforce a certain rule, and we can’t do 
it in our factory; it is nonsense.” We write back 
that if the rule is not right it will be changed; if it 
is right it must be enforced, and invite him to attend 
the next meeting of the safety committee on that 
subject and serve on the committee so as to assist 
in revising the rules. As a general rule he will ac- 
cept. We are always glad to get a kicker of this sort 
on our committee, as when he is able to get a broad 
view of the subject his attitude toward accident pre- 
vention changes and we have a booster instead of 
a kicker. 

Our safety and sanitation department is subdivided 
into the Factory Inspection—which is familiar and 
common to all states, and the Fire Prevention Build- 
ing Code and Boiler Inspection Division. 

The Factory Inspection Division has under its 
jurisdiction the questions of sanitation, ventilation, 
lighting and accident prevention. We have, in addi- 
tion to our regular plant inspectors, an engineer who 
has made a special study of lighting conditions. Our 
accident frequency table proved to us that many 
accidents were caused through poor lighting condi- 
tions, so we appointed a lighting engineer, and it has 
proven a very good move that has paid for itself 
over and over again. 

We have found it advisable to standardize this 
question of lighting, so we appointed a lighting com- 
mittee composed of electricians, employers of labor, 
and their employees. This committee has worked out 
all the elementary things pertaining to workshop 
lighting, and with the assistance of the lighting en- 
gineer have formulated a lighting code which has 
been adopted and found to be highly satisfactory. 

We have a man giving his entire time to fire pre- 
vention work, and I am in hopes that we may be able 
to increase this force, because an ounce of prevention 
is worth a pound of cure. 

The requirements of the building code are en- 
forced in all portions of the state, including all mu- 
nicipalities, except those which have adopted local 
ordinances that meet the approval of the commission. 
The cities of Milwaukee, Superior, Kenosha, Sheboy- 
gan, Eau Claire and Madison have local building codes 
and building inspectors who enforce these codes. 
These cities, with the exception of Milwaukee, have 
adopted the state building code as a part of their 
regulations. The Milwaukee code, which was in 
effect before the state building code was adopted, 
was so amended as not to conflict with state require- 
ments. In some other cities, notably in Antigo and 


Waukesha, the fire chiefs give assistance in the en- 
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forcement of the state building code. The commis- 
sion urges more cities to adopt local building codes, 
znd will assist them in drafting such ordinances. 


Inspection of Existing Buildings 


The inspection of existing buildings other than 
hotels and schools is done by the building inspector 
and the various factory inspectors of the commission. 
Hotels are inspected by the hotel inspectors of the 
State Board of Health, who enforce the requirements 
of the industrial commission on sanitation and fire 
prevention. Similarly, old schoolhouses are ipspected 
for fire hazards by the school inspectors of the de- 
partment of public instruction, who, however, report 
all violations to the industrial commission for its 
attention. 

The code of boiler rules of this commission is quite 
similar to that which the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers has recommended for adoption to 
the various states having boiler inspection laws. 

Part 1 of the code outlines the policy of the com- 
mission relative to certifying boiler inspectors em- 
ployed by private companies and accepting their 
reports, thereby avoiding duplication of inspection. 
The commission also accepts inspection made by city 
boiler inspectors in cities of the first, second and third 
classes and inspections made by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission or the United States Steamboat 
Inspections Department. Boilers which are not in- 
spected by these agencies must, under the law of 
Wisconsin, be inspected twice annually by this com- 
mission. 


Educational 


It is a well known fact that much of the accident 
and fire losses are due to carelessness. This makes 
it imperative that information as to the common 
causes, accidents and fires, common-sense methods of 
correcting such causes, and the responsibility in- 
volved should be brought to the attention of the citi- 
zenship of the state. It also follows that in our 
schools the coming generation should be taught hab- 
its of carefulness. - 

In the effort to accomplish these educational pur- 
poses, the commission has issued monthly bulletins 
in non-technical language. These bulletins have been 
sent to the press for publication and to trades and 
officials especially interested. 

Workmen’s compensation acts are magnificent and 
are here to stay; we cannot do without them; never- 
theless, where we can prevent an accident, it is of 
infinitely more importance to the man who has been 
saved an accident than any amount of compensation 
that might be given him after it has happened. And 
what we are bending every effort to do is to prevent 
accidents as far as possible, not only for the good of 
the employee and employer, but for the good of so- 
ciety at large, and we want to co-operate with every 
agency in the state to bring this about. 
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Preparing Paper and Paper Products 
for Shipment 


By C. ANDREWS 


ANY volumes of interesting matter have been 
M written on how to produce a better sheet of 
paper and why the American Paper Maker 
can now secure the foreign paper trade, but if the 
paper package as delivered to the domestic market 
is any criterion, it will not need a very intensive 


effort on the part of our European competitors to 








Five hundred pounds of strawboard in sheets is piled on 
the press with a heavy wooden frame at the bottom and 
the top of the pile. Before the pressure is applied this pile 
of strawboard with the frames is 24 inches in thickness 


not only make us relinquish our hold on the foreign 
business, but look sharp to retain our home markets. 

The intermediate steps between the manufacturing 
of a product and placing it in the hands of the con- 
sumer, such as the packing, shipping and delivery 
of the product at its destination in good condition, 
has not received the study and publicity commen- 
surate with their importance to the Paper Industry. 

The first and most important corisideration in any 
line of industry is to manufacture a good product 
economically so that it may be sold at a price that 
will be satisfactory to the consumer and yield a profit 
to the manufacturer. 

Second only to a good product, manufactured at 
the right price, is the knowledge of correct packing 
methods, and an acquaintance with the modes of 
execution of correct shipping documents, the best 
available routes and a knowledge of customs regu- 


lations. 


Your customers are endeavoring to operate under 
as economical conditions as you are yourself, there- 
fore, under the circumstances, the allowance for trim 
on a large class of papers is nil, as the consumer 
orders the size that will cut exactly to size of the 
job on hand; no allowance is made for broken edges 
and corners from improper packing, therefore, claims 
and disputes on the loss that arises from broken cor- 
ners that necessitate trimming. 

Furthermore, a neat looking package that delivers 
its contents in perfect condition is the best direct 
advertising medium, as when a neat, distinctive look- 
ing package is delivered to your customer a favor- 
able and lasting impression is made that is always 
reflected in his future attitude towards your products. 

While it is compulsory that proper methods of 
packing be adopted in the case of shipments for ex- 
port in order to observe regulations and avoid pen- 
alties the domestic shipments should not be neglected. 
It is in the home markets that the greatest loss is 
occasioned by improper packing. The application of 
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A pressure of 1,506 to 2,000 pounds to the inch is applied 
by the press and the height of the pile of board is reduced 
from 24 to 20 inches 


the same principles that govern export shipment to 
all packages or finished product, irrespective of des- 
tination, will be more than recompensated by the 
“Good Will” gained and the claims for open or con- 
cealed damage averted. 
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The chief essential to be observed in the packing 
of paper is— 

Compactness, so that the space occupied may be 
reduced to a minimum. This will reduce the final 
price that the buyer must pay for your product, as 
compared to a large, bulky and ungainly package 
that would require more space, more labor to handle 
it and a larger amount of stock to fill the order, due 
to losses from damaged stock. 

Bundles of paper without boxing, crating or fram- 
ing protection is out of question for the majority of 
papers, not only on account of the damage that may 
result during transportation, but also the fact that 
in preparing a bundle of paper that can be handled 
with any degree of convenience the sheets must be 
folded or doubled over to make the bundle rigid. 
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While the strawboard is still under this pressure it is bound 
with strong steel bands 


The crease in the folded sheet adds to the difficulty 
in the pressroom, being responsible for a larger 
amount of waste and the productions of a poorer 
class of printed matter. 

One of the quickest and cheapest methods of pack- 
ing framed bundles and boxes of paper that adds to 
the strength of a fgramed bundle or wooden box is to 
wrap it with thin, flat metal straps. The ability of a 
box to withstand the hazards of transportation may 
thus be increased several hundred per cent. 

Tests made at the Forest Products Laboratory 
for the War Department have provided some infor- 
mation as to how a box should be strapped to add 
most to its durability. 

The best place to apply the strap is apparently 
about one-quarter of the length of the box from the 
end. The strapping is preferably nailed at each edge 
of the box to hold it in place, having, of course, been 
drawn snug by special tools for that purpose. 

Nailing the strap in place works well on boxes 





















When the pressure is released the bale again expands—in 
spite of the strong steel bands—to a thickness of 21 inches 


made of lumber one-half inch or more in thickness, 
but cannot be successfully used on thinner material 
because the nail spits the board. On thin boxes it 
is necessary to join the two ends of the strap (for 
which purpose there are several devices), thus mak- 
ing a metal band around the box held in place by 
tension. 

Depending on tension alone to keep the strap in 











This shows a bale with the end covered by the wooden 
frame turned to the front 


place is the best method for framed bundles. How- 
ever, in regard to boxes or cases, it is open to one 
serious objection. Unless the box is constructed of 
dry lumber, shrinkage reduces its circumference to 
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such an extent that the metal strap is no longer tight. 
This action not only reduces the effectiveness of the 
strap, but commonly permits it to slip over the end 
of the box. A shrinkage in moisture content of 
10 per cent will permit the straps to fall off when 
the boxes are subjected to the ordinary hazard of 
transportation. A shrinkage of 5 per cent will loosen 
the straps considerably, but rarely enough to permit 
them to fall off. 

The effect of shrinkage of the box is also serious 
when the straps are nailed at any point, since it 
causes them to buckle or “festoon.” The reinforcing 
effect of the straps is thus diminished and the box 
becomes dangerous to handle. It is important, there- 
fore, that metal strapped boxes which are to be in 
transit or storage for any length of time should be 
built of dry lumber. 

In boxing or framing the use of a hydraulic press 
for the purpose of reducing the space occupied by 
the pack will not only reduce the freight cost and 
simplify the handling, but will also eliminate any 
danger of the straps loosening in transport, as the 
tension of the compressed paper will more than make 
up for any shrinkage of the lumber used. The illus- 
trations and descriptions given here are the applica- 
tion of this principle by the C. L. La Boiteaux Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio, to their product. 

As shown in the first illustration of the baling 
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press, strawboard is piled on the bottom platform 
of the press, with a wooden frame under it and an- 
other wooden frame on top. 

Between the two frames for the.production of a 
standard framed package, 500 pounds of strawboard 
are piled. Before the pressure is applied the pack- 
age bulks 24’’, as shown by the ruler drawn in the 
first illustration. 

After the pressure is applied, the pile is reduced to 
20’. While the board is still under pressure steel 
bands are attached that bind the upper and lower 
frames together, after the pressure is released, al- 
though the bands have been drawn tight, the rebound 
is one inch, making the complete framed package 
21’’; the saving in space is three times the area of 
the board for every 500 pounds. 

The completed package is so tightly compressed 
that it is substantially like a solid block, thereby 
reducing to a minimum the possibility of damage in 
transit. 

Not only do these bundles save valuable space and 
thereby cut the cost of transportation, but they are 
solidly built and so firmly held that there is little 
likelihood of the board being injured in any way, 
even if it should be handled carelessly. Consumers 
in both the home and export markets can, therefore, 
feel secure that their order will arrive to them in 
the same condition as the day it left the mill. 





The Latest Boiler Feed Water 


(Continued from page 194) 


tling tanks from any cause getting into the boiler 
feed system. The equipment is designed to operate 
two reaction and settling tanks simultaneously and 
with the four pairs of tanks the alternate filling and 
emptying of a pair maintains a constant supply of 
water. The interval for settling, together with the 
volume of water held by the purified water basin, or 
clear well, gives sufficient time to treat correctly all 
of the water used. 

Two (2) pumps were installed to deliver treated 
water from clear well to the various plants, each 
capable of pumping 5,000 gallons of water per min- 
ute, against a 145-foot total head. Each unit con- 
sists of a horizontal single stage double suction cen- 
trifugal pump driven through reduction gears by a 
condensing steam turbine and each unit has sufficient 
capacity to meet any future demands, although it was 
deemed advisable to provide room for the installa- 
tion of an additional pumping unit. Under average 
conditions it required a total head of 137 feet to de- 
_ liver the necessary quantity of water to the Bessemer 

and Brown-Bonnell Plant through the 16’ pipe that 
was in place, but under peak conditions at this piant 
it requires a total head of 245 feet to supply the 
necessary quantity of water. The maximum total 


head required to deliver the necessary quantity of 





Treating and Purifying Plant 


water at the other plants was 127 feet. A pumping 
unit capable of delivering the quantity of water re- 
quired at peak conditions of 245 feet head at the 
Bessemer and Brown-Bonnell Plant would necessitate 
a two-stage centrifugal pump with a turbine of suffi- 
cient size to take care of this load. A careful inves- 
tigation of the peak conditions over a considerable 
period of time disclosed that the maximum length 
of duration was 12 minutes. 

The supply and delivery pumps are steam-turbine- 
driven, and in connection with these units a water 
works type of condenser was installed in the pump 
pit of the water softening building proper. The 
treated water is used for condensing purposes as 
there was a much larger quantity at all times than 
necessary for this purpose and it was a very simple 
matter to pass the water through the condenser on 
its way to being delivered to the various plants. A 
by-pass is provided for passing the treated water 
around the condenser, should this become necessary. 
A Master Venturi meter for check purposes is pro- 
vided in the main delivery line just outside of the 
water softening building proper. 

There is a striking contrast in the appearance of 
the water before being softened and purified and the 
water as delivered into the clear well, and the system 
is giving the anticipated results. 
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The Millwright | 


By CHAS. RICHARDSON 


sO many serious breakdowns, causing ex- 

pensive repairs and long shut-downs, while 
in other mills accidents that necessitate shut-downs, 
very seldom, if ever, occur. Their decision in the 
majority, if not in all cases, is carelessness or lack 
of training of the paper machine personnel. 

This is not true, as the mill showing the best effi- 
ciency may be in the same town, in fact side by side, 
as sometimes is the case, with the mill having the 
most trouble. They both operate under the same 
conditions upon perhaps the same grade of papers, 
and obtain their help from the same source so they 
must delve a little deeper into the matter before 
they decide to place the blame on poor help. 

Thorough analysis of the situation, working 
through the process of elimination, will bring to light 
the surprising fact that in a good many cases the 
millwright is to blame, because he has antagonized 
the machine crews instead of seeking their co-opera- 
tion. While it may not be intentional on his part, 
it is a fact, nevertheless, that constant “flying off the 
handle” and abuse of the men whenever they have 
occasion to report an accident, results in the men not 
reporting any of the machinery ills in time to apply 
first aid, but continue to run their machine until it 
breaks down. 

Many millwrights upon receiving a report of some 
accident in the mill lose their self-control to such an 
extent that the men do not report minor troubles to 
them until it is too late, which results in many serious 
accidents that could have been avoided had the mat- 
ter been taken up when the first indications of trou- 
ble manifested themselves. 


The Doctor for Mechanical Equipment 


The millwright is the doctor for the mechanical 
equipment of a paper mill; his duties should consist 
of prescribing for the prevention and cure of all the 
diseases and accidents that machinery is heir to. 

While his knowledge of mechanical surgery, is very 
important, as, in the case of minor or major accidents 
to the mill equipment, the real measure of his effi- 
ciency is in their prevention. 

The millwright is employed not only to cure sick 
machinery, but to prevent it from contracting any 
disease by keeping it in a sound, healthy condition. 

The first and most important means to accom- 
plish this is to adopt a system of rigid inspection. 
This will enable him to keep his finger on his pa- 
tient’s pulse, as it were, so that he may be able to 
take the proper precautionary measures that will 
prevent sickness and accident. 


M= Y millwrights often wonder why they have 


Second, to always be ready to listen to any sug- 
gestions or evidence that may be reported to him 
by the men employed on each individual unit per- 
taining to its repair or improvement. 

In the matter of inspection, I have laid out a daily 
routine system ef inspection and make it a practice 
while on this journey to listen to all the reports and 
suggestions of the men on the machines, no matter 
how improbable they may be, explaining as tactfully 
as I can the reasons why their suggestions are not 
mechanically possible. This plan has been instru- 
mental in preventing numerous accidents and has 
developed many good mechanical improvements to 
our equipment that would otherwise have never been 
developed. 


Tour of Inspection 


Each motor is given individual inspection as to 
cleanliness, lubrication, condition of brushes, and a — 
light film of cylinder oil placed on the commutator 
by means of a small cloth on the end of a stick; the 
chain drives are looked over and greased if neces- 
sary, or in the case of belting wiped clean from any - 
dust or oil. 

The transmission clutches, shafting and hangers 
are inspected with particular attention to their lubri- 
cation and condition of journals. 

The variable speed engine is examined closely as 
to packing valves, lubrication, etc., after which the 
paper machine is gone over and the machine tender, 
back tender and winderman on each machine inter- 
viewed as to the wants, needs or suggestions for the 
improvement of his equipment. The needs are im- 
mediately attended to and the suggestions that are 
feasible are placed in the hands of a draftsman to 
be worked out. 


Co-operation Gives Efficiency 


After completing the inspection of all the produc- 
ing equipment of the mill, the heating, lighting and 
ventilation equipment is inspected in the same thor- 
ough manner with the idea always in mind to antici- 
pate all depreciation or replacement. 

The final inspection is that of the elevators and all 
other means ‘of transporting material in the mill 
with special regard to any new safety measures that 
may have developed. 

I have found by experience that this system has 
not added to my labors or responsibilities, but has 
lightened them considerably by enabling me to fore- 
stall many a serious break. By having gained the 
eral efficiency of our mill has greatly improved. 
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about the disagreeable effects of foam on the 

paper machines, in the heaters, screens or 
washers. The chances are he is already only too 
familiar with the spots and breaks which it often 
causes in the paper, and no doubt he also has a rough 
idea as to the amount of stock which is often lost 
when the foam seems to get beyond control and is 
bound to go out “over the top.” 

Foam can best be looked upon as being composed 
of countless small soap bubbles. It is a fact that the 
conditions for producing soap bubbles must exist 
before foam can be formed. These conditions are 
the presence of a liquid capable of producing a strong 
film, and air, or some other gas, for this film to 
enclose. 

The surface of every liquid seems to be composed 
of a film which has considerably more strength 
than the main body of the same liquid. This 
difference is caused by what is known as surface 
tension. In the case of a homogeneous liquid, the 
surface tension must at all times be the same through- 
out the surface of that liquid. Consequently, for ob- 
vious reasons, a bubble cannot be formed when a gas 
is introduced beneath its surface. The liquid has no 
“film strength.” 

A heterogeneous liquid (soapy water, rosin size), 
on the other hand, has a surface, the tension in differ- 
ent parts of which can be varied almost at will. Con- 
sequently, if a gas is introduced beneath the surface 
of a liquid of this type, the surface will be stretched 
out and a bubble formed. Such a liquid is said to 
possess “film strength.” 

It can thus be seen that the foam problem can 
be reduced to three factors; first, the study of liquids 
having high film strength; second, the study of the 
methods by which air or other gases are introduced 
under the surface of these liquids; and third, the 
study of the methods by which foam may be reduced 
by changing either the first factor or the second. 


Factor No. 1. Liquids of High Film Strength 


Generally speaking, whenever an alkali such as 
soda ash or caustic soda acts upon a fat or a vege- 
table oil or wax, a substance is formed which in 
many ways is very similar to soap. In each case, the 
substance formed gives a liquid of high film strength 
when mixed with water. For example, when old 
papers are cooked with soda ash, the size or grease in 
the papers and the oils of the printer’s ink unite with 
the soda ash to form a sort of soap. In other words, 
the size, oils, etc., are saponified (made into a soluble 
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soap) by the treatment with alkali. -Practically the 
same thing as the above occurs in the manufacture 
of rosin size; where raw rosin, which is a vegetable 
wax, is cooked with soda ash and thus made par- 
tially soluble in water. The fact is, rosin size is so 
very much like soap that it is often called rosin soap 
by paper makers and chemists. Of course, solutions 
of soaps are not the only liquids having a high film 
strength. This characteristic is also shown by solu- 
tions of starch, glue, dextrin or, in general, nearly all 
substances which form colloidal or heterogeneous so- 
lutions when mixed with water. However, for the 
purposes of the practical paper maker, the few exam- 
ples given will be sufficient. The liquids of high film 
strength which are most commonly met with in the 
average paper mill are: 1, the alkaline liquors in old 
papers just before the washing process; 2, rosin size 
milk; 3, other sizing agents, such as starch or glue; 
4, certain loading materials, such as clay, which are 
oftem fine enough to cause some foam. 


Factor No. 2. Methods by Which Gases Are 
Introduced 


The second factor of the problem is the study of 
the methods by which air or other gases are intro- 
duced under the surface of the liquids having rela- 
tively high film strength. By far the greater part of 
the foam is caused by air being mechanically carried 
under the surface of the liquid. For example, the 
spaces between the washer or beater knives, when 
they are in motion, carry a very large quantity of 
air into the stock. Whenever stock is allowed to fall 
through space, a considerable amount of air is taken 
up, and this amount is very much greater if the stock 
is allowed to fall in such a way as to cause splashing. 
A less common, though none the less important, cause 
of foam is the introduction into the stock of a gas 
produced by the decomposition of some of the ma- 
terials in the stock. For example, it often happens 
that loading materials, notably talc, contain appre- 
ciable quantities (8-15 per cent) of the carbonates 
of calcium or magnesium. These carbonate react 
with “Alum” (sulphate of alumina) according to the 
following equation: 


3 CaSO, 


(Sulph 


3 CaCO, 
(Carbonate 
of Lime) 


+ Al, (SO,))3 + 3H,O = 


+ 2Al1(OH)s + 3CO, 
(Alum) (Water) i 


(Al (Carbon 
Hydroxide) Dioxide) 





of Lime) 


In other words, if the above reaction is allowed to 
go to completion, one pound of carbonate of lime plus 
1.14 pounds of pure sulphate of alumina plus .18 
pounds of water will give 1.36 pounds of sulphate of 
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lime plus .52 pounds of aluminum hydroxide plus .44 
pounds or about 3.4 cubic feet of carbon dioxide 
(carbonic acid gas). Since, in all.rosin sized papers, 
an excess of alum (or some material closely related 
chemically to alum) must be present in the stock if 
efficient sizing is to be accomplished, and since any 
excess of alum will promptly react with any car- 
bonates of lime or magnesia which may be present in 
the stock, it is evident that this matter is worthy of 
considerable attention in all cases where rosin sized 
papers are being manufactured. 


Factor No. 3. Methods by Which Foam May 
Be Reduced 


The third and most interesting factor of our prob- 
lem is the study of the methods by which foam may 
be reduced by working from a knowledge of its causes. 
The first factor mentioned was the presence in the 
stock of a liquid of high film strength. This cause 
may be removed in either one of two ways: 1, the 
liquid may be covered with a very thin homogeneous 
film which is not capable of being stretched out to 
form bubbles, or, 2, the liquid may be treated chem- 
ically and its film forming properties completely de- 
stroyed. The first method has proven very efficient 
in overcoming foam in the rag and paper stock wash- 
ers. In this case, the foam forming liquid consists 
of the soluble “soaps” formed by the action of the 
alkali on the oils, size, grease, etc., in the rags and 
old papers. The foam is stopped by adding a small 
quantity of a light oil (kerosene) to the washer. 
This oil forms a very thin film over the surface of the 
liquid and, since the new surface is practically homo- 
geneous, it is incapable of forming bubbles, and con- 
sequently prevents any liquid which may be under- 
neath it from doing so. Theoretically, this same 
principle could be used in correcting all cases of 
foam ; but, unfortunately, oil is usually an undesira- 
ble material to have in paper, so its use as a foam 
preventative in places outside of the washers is some- 
what restricted. This leaves as the only alternative 
the chemical treatment of the stock in such a way as 
to destroy its foam-forming properties. The treat- 
ment consists in adding to the stock a material which 
is technically known as an electrolyte or coagulant. 

While a water solution of practically any salt 
would accomplish this purpose and prevent foam, the 
paper maker is at present practically limited to the 
use of alum. The reason for this lies in the fact 
that all the more common electrolytes, with the single 
exception of alum, have an undesirable effect upon 
rosin size and greatly reduce its sizing efficiency. 
However, it will usually be found that in all cases, 
where the stock does not contain materials which 
will destroy alum, this chemical will overcome foam 
almost entirely. 
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The preventing of air or other gases being intro- 
duced into the stock is sometimes a rather difficult 
matter. In fact, it is practically impossible to keep 
air from being mechanically carried into the stock in 
the beaters, screens, or other apparatus. However, 
the introduction into the stock of gases other than 
air can be prevented to a greater or less extent. In 
mills where rosin sized papers are being made, this 
can best be accomplished by testing all loading and 
coloring materials with a fairly strong alum solution 
and, if possible, avoiding those materials which 
show a tendency to give much foam in the test. In 
the case of certain necessary colors, like ultramarine, 
which form a gas when mixed with a large excess 
of alum, not much foam trouble will be experienced 
if only a moderate excess of alum is used to “set” 
the size and if the color is not added until after the 
alum and size have been pretty thoroughly incorpo- 
rated into the stock. 

Of course, the few notes given above do not ex- 
haust all the causes or discuss the cures for all pos- 
sible cases of foam. However, it has been the writer’s 
experience that in all cases which he has ever ob- 
served, both the cause and cure for the foam could 
be reduced to a special case of some one of the gen- 
eral principles given above. 


Summary 


The above statements may be summarized briefly 
in the following outline: 


Foam Causes: 


1. Liquids of high film strength. 
A. Liquids remaining in rags and old papers 
after the cooking process. 
B. Rosin size, starch, glue, etc. 
2. Gases under surface of stock. 
A. Air mechanically introduced. 
B. Gases from decomposition of some of the 
materials in the stock. 

Foam Cures: 

1. Addition:of oil to washer to remove cause 1-A 
above. 

2. Addition of an excess of alum to beater to re- 
move cause 1-B. 

3. Avoiding violent agitation of stock as much as 
possible to minimize cause 2-A in cases where 
treatments for 1-A and 1-B are not effective. 

4. Applying foam test to all suspicious materials 
and, if possible, avoiding the materials which 
show an unsatisfactory test, in order to remove 
cause 2-B. 

5. In the case of materials which cannot be avoided 

' and which foam with alum, using as little as 
possible of this chemical and adding the mate- 
rial in question last. 
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The Possibilities of a Paper Mill 
Cost System 


By B. E. HUTCHINSON 


Treasurer, American Writing Paper Co. 


with reference to the development of cost 

work from the same point of view which all 
other business transactions are properly regarded. 
He should ask himself in what way can this phase 
of industrial activity be made most effectively to 
contribute to the profitable conduct of the enterprise 
under his direction. The question is simple enough, 
in this form, and would seem to be the only reason- 
able approach to make. The fact remains, however, 
that a great deal more or less futile cost work is 
carried on, both in the paper industry and out of it, 
through failure to rigorously apply this pragmatic 
test. 

The explanation for this apparent deviation from 
a normal line of inquiry and procedure is due in a 
large measure to the ease with which the attention 
can be diverted from the fundamental requirements 
of the situation to the consideration of somewhat 
complex questions of detail method of ascertaining 
cost. There are any number of intricate questions 
in this field of detail well worth the study of anyone 
disposed to give them attention, but before under- 
taking the investigation and assimilation of matters 
of technique, the broad outlines of the problem to be 
solved should be held well in mind, and the ultimate 
objective closely defined. 

What, then, are the major purposes which a Cost 
Department should be expected to serve? There are 
five problems continually confronted in the conduct 
of any industrial enterprise upon which reliable cost 


BUSINESS man should determine his policy 


data furnishes the best, if not the only basis for — 


sound judgments. 


lst: The determination of profitable selling 
prices. 

2nd: The analysis of profit—Cost of Sales. 

8rd: The most effective distribution of working 
capital. 

4th: The examination of manufacturing opera- 
tions. 

5th: Guidance for the further investment of 
capital. 


It must, of course, be admitted from the start that 
in the determination of selling prices consideration 
must be given to competitive conditions, but, grant- 
ing that, the necessity remains for knowing cost in 
order to guide selling policies intelligently. 

In the first place, the ultimate goal is the thorough- 
going application of cost figures to the determination 


of selling prices throughout the industry. Everyone, 
at some time or another, has had to meet competition 
that appeared to be absurd. The prices quoted 
seemed absolutely ruinous. Now, such a situation 
means one of two things. Either your competitor 
can manufacture more cheaply than you, possibly 
through a more efficient plant or by reason of more 
advantageous purchases of raw materials, or he 
does not know what he is doing. Another alternative 
might be that he is in business for his health, and 
if that is the fact, while he won’t last forever if he 
persists in selling his product below cost, he is a 
very demoralizing factor in the market, and does a 
tremendous amount of harm. A stable market and a 
uniform demand are largely a question of confidence 
in values. Paper merchants cannot reasonably be 
expected to develop a great deal of confidence in 
values when manufacturers themselves are showing 
uncertainty by continually changing prices, nor can 
the manufacturers do much toward creating stable 
market conditions so long as their ideas of values 
are based upon opinion rather than upon fact. 

In éither case, reliable costs are the answer. We 
may, I believe, reasonably assume that no manufac- 
turer will persist in selling his product at an un- 
reasonable figure if he knows it, and if your costs 
are higher than those generally prevailing and upon 
which the market is based, the first thing needed to 
consider intelligently what improvement can be made 
in your own situation, is a cost system. It will prob- 
ably give you a very good indication where the 
trouble lies, and when your engineers and practical 
operating men have applied the remedy, cost records 
will soon demonstrate whether or not the real seat 
of the difficulty has been found and rectified. 

You should look to the Cost Department to give 
you, upon demand, the estimates of the cost of manu- 
facturing any product upon which your mill can 
vperate, based upon a pre-determined cost for raw 
materials. To this, of course, must be added a pre- 
determined percentage to cover general overhead ex- 
penses, contingencies, and profit, though unfortu- 
nately profits do not always materialize. The Cost 
Department must be able to analyze the profits 
actually made, and tell upon what lines they were 
made. In other words, a cost system, to be really 
effective, must give a detailed Cost of Sales. Then 
the accuracy of the Cost Estimates referred to above 
can be demonstrated and the degree to which they 
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merit confidence determined. The profit to be an- 
ticipated from the sale of every grade of paper at 
any prescribed price should be known at the time 
the sale is made. The actual profit made upon every 
grade of paper sold should be actually determined. 
Unless there is a high degree of correlation between 
the two figures there is something wrong with the 
Cost System, and there should be’ no hesitation in 
telling the Cost Department about it and requiring a 
higher grade of work. In a certain sense, you should 
make a contract with yourself to fill every order 


taken at an estimated cost that will provide a profit. 


If the profit is not forthcoming, either the estimate 
was wrong or the Manufacturing Department failed, 
to make the paper at a cost that was reasonably ex- 
pected of it. Cost records will show which is the 
case, and the proper remedy can be applied. 

This, in fact, is one of the very best criterions 
upon which to judge the efficacy of a Cost System. 
Any manufacturer who does not already figure his 
profits on the basis of the cost of his sales, and who 
would like to satisfy himself as to the accuracy of 
his cost figures, can easily do so. Take a period be- 
tween the closing of your general books, if you close 
every month, or three or six months as the case may 
be, and apply your cost figures to the paper which 
has been shipped during this period. Take this total 
cost of paper shipped and deduct it from your gross 
sales and compare the gross profit determined in 
this manner with the gross profit which you de- 
termined for the same period from your general ac- 
counts. If your cost figures are substantially ac- 
curate, the gross profit arrived at by these two 
methods will correspond very closely. If there is a 
wide divergence between the two figures, it is an 
infallible indication either that your cost or your 
general accounting is misinforming you, and the 
chances are largely in favor of its being the cost 
figures, particularly if cost work is not absolutely 
tied up with your general accounting. 

In fact, no Cost System has been developed to a 
point of full usefulness until it includes the sys- 
tematic costing of sales. 


A Cost System which provides for the determina- 
tion of gross profit by the costing of sales must 
necessarily furnish the data upon which this profit 
can be analyzed and the real source of revenue de- 
termined. It is invariably found, in a business man- 
ufacturing a diverse line of products, that some items 
produce more profit than others, or frequently that 
some few items are producing large profits which 
are materially decreased through loss incurred in 
the manufacture and sale of other items. Perhaps 
the largest single benefit to be attained by the de- 
velopment of a cost department is the ability to ex- 
amine every item of the line manufactured and de- 
termine which lines are the real profit makers. Such 
lines can be pushed, and those which are showing 
little or no profit should either be discontinued, sold 
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at higher prices, or the cost of manufacture reduced 
in some way. Certainly there is no advantage in con- 
tinuing to manufacture indefinitely a line which pro- 
duces little or no profit or which perhaps is even a 
burden upon the balance of the business. 

The Cost Department should furnish data upon 
which to determine the distribution to be made of 
working capital. The working capital employed in 
a business is usually more or less limited, and it is 
highly desirable that it covers as much ground as 
possible. 

It may be found, for example, that certain items of 
raw material or supplies are carried in stock in suf- 
ficient quantities to operate for six month or a year, 
while of other items only a month’s or six weeks’ 
supply is on hand. Now it cannot be stated off-hand 
that the turn-over on all items or raw material and 
supplies inventories should be uniform, as other 
considerations apply. Such, for example, is the sea- 
sonable precautions which have to be taken with . 
coal inventory. But unless this feature is carefully 
watched it will usually be found that there is a ten- 
dency on the part of the manufacturing department 
to be unnecessarily forehanded in the carrying of a 
great many items which might readily be carried in 
much smaller quantities. There is no need of taking 
such unusual risks when, at the same time, consider- 
able working capital may be released. 

More or less the same considerations apply to the 
examination of the finished paper inventory. It 
should not be overlooked that a pound of paper sold 
every month at a profit of 1c a pound net not only 
produces more profit than a pound of paper sold once 
in six months at a profit of 4c a pound, but requires 
less working capital for the conduct of the business. 
A cost system which has been developed to the extent 
of the costing of sales necessarily involves the keep- 
ing of perpetual inventory records of finished paper. 
The turn-over of each line of paper can readily be 
determined from these records and a line of inquiry 
started similar to the simple example given above. 

Here, again, of course, judgment must be used in 
the application of these generalities. It is un- 
questionably necessary to maintain full lines of paper 
to meet customers’ requirements satisfactorily. 
Certain items of this line may move very slowly in- 
deed. The larger the run of paper made, however, 
the cheaper the cost, and on a limited number of 
items it may be cheaper to manufacture a year’s 
supply and carry it in stock than to run a much 
smaller quantity which might be consumed in a 
month or so, thereby necessitating the continual re- 
plenishment of stock by small runs and at a com- 
paratively high cost. 

From a consideration of the application of cost 
work to sales policies and selling prices, we will pass 
now to the function of cost work in the conduct of 
manufacturing operations. In this field cost work 
seems to have won wider recognition than is now 
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commonly accorded it along the lines previously dis- 
cussed, and cost work developed to the point of 
furnishing more or less extensive statistics on manu- 
facturing operations is quite prevalent. It would 
seem unnecessary to treat here of the detailed in- 
formation which should be made available by the 
Cost Department on manufacturing operations. This 
runs into a great mass of detail and differs more or 
less in individual application to each particular man- 
ufacturer. A considerable variance in such details 
is not only quite permissible, but may, on account of 
different manufacturing conditions, be desirable or 
even absolutely necessary. 

There are, however, one or two underlying prin- 
ciples in the application of cost work to the exam- 
ination of manufacturing conditions which are 
worthy of some attention and upon which some 
uniformity of opinion might reasonably be expected. 
There is, for example, the question of what cost 
actually is. Manufacturers sometimes ask if it is 
possible to arrive at the true cost of manufacturing. 
Now, paradoxical as it may seem, the last thing in 
the world that a manufacturer wants to know is what 
his true costs are. To be sure, true costs can be 
determined, but the determination of the true 
cost of manufacturing is usually delayed to such an 
extent that figures have largely lost the value they 
might have had if they had been immediately avail- 
able. 

A manufacturer wants to know the normal cost 
of manufacturing any given item or line; then, as 
soon as possible, how far his actual costs have 
deviated from this normal; and, finally, the reason 
for this deviation. 

Let us particularize for a moment. A normal 
cost is a cost under normal operating conditions. It 
is not a test cost representing what could be done 
with everything tuned up to the last chord, when all 
conditions are the most favorable possible. On the 
other hand, neither is it the cost ascertainable under 
conditions of partial operation such as we all know 
produce a higher cost than would be obtained if 
the mill were operated at capacity. Disregarding 
for the moment the factor of raw material costs, it 
might be possible, under unusually favorable cir- 
cumstances to manufacture for a time a line of 
papers at a cost of, we will say, 8c a pound, but 
under normal operationg conditions the manufac- 
turing cost would average, let us say, 10c per pound, 
which we will call a normal cost for this line of 
paper. Now, during a period of partial operation 
such as most of us are experiencing at the present 
time, the actual cost of this paper may mount as 
high as 12c a pound, but if the Cost Department 
were to report this figure, which is in fact a true 
cost, it would prove to be not only misleading to the 
Sales Department in its efforts to secure business, 
but would be unfair to the Manufacturing Depart- 
ment, in that it gives a cost that has been adversely 
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affected by conditions entirely beyond the control of 
the Manufacturing Department. The 10c cost is 
the figure we really want, but we also want to know 
in addition the details of the conditions which 
brought about the increase in the actual cost to 12c. 
If this increase has been entirely brought about by 
the increased overhead expenses occasioned by the 
restricted operations, one conclusion is justified ; but 
if the increase includes also an increase in various 
direct expenses, through larger wastes or other con- 
ditions which can be controlled by the Manufactur- 
ing Department, this should be clearly indicated and 
the extent to which these controllable factors have 
entered into increased costs shall be closely defined. 
Of course the prices at which paper is sold over a 
period of years have to include a provision for tak- 
ing care of the increased cost occasioned by periods 
of partial operation, but this should be taken care 
of by adding to the manufacturing cost a percentage 
for contingencies. This phase, you may remember, 
was fully dealt with by Mr. Galliver in his paper be- 
fore you in Chicago last December, copies of which 
may be obtained upon request by anyone interested. 

In other words, in the examination of the cost of 
manufacturing, it should first be determined what 
the cost should be under normal conditions and then 
each month deviations from this normal manufactur- 
ing cost should be-closely examined and analyzed and 
the underlying conditions responsible determined. It 
will, of course, be found necessary, from time to 
time, to modify the normals, since experience proves 
this to be desirable in order to reflect more accurately 
the normal manufacturing conditions. 

Under conditions other than normal, discrepancies 
will be found between the cost value of the product 
manufactured and the actual expense which has been 
incurred in its production. These discrepancies are 
properly Profit and Loss items and cannot, in fact, 
be satisfactorily handled in any other way. If it 
is costing today, due to partial operation, 15, 20 or 
25% more to produce paper than would be the case 
if production were normal, this certainly is no justi- 
fication for valuing the product at a higher figure in 
inventory. To do so would, in fact, result in de- 
liberately misrepresenting the value of the paper on 
hand. 

Certainly it is true that a loss has been incurred, 
but this loss is purely and simply due to the fact 
that under the particular conditions it has cost more 
to produce paper than it is worth. The conservative 
procedure is to take this loss immediately and carry 
the paper in inventory at a value which will produce 
a profit when sold, and not to inflate the inventory 
value by carrying paper at a figure which must 
necessarily show a loss when the paper moves. 

A word might be said here with reference to other 
advantages incidental to the use of departmental 
rates representing normal cost. The determination 
of cost, considered merely as a clerical proposition, 
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is greatly facilitated as compared with other 
methods. Minor variations in cost of an inconse- 
quential nature are largely eliminated. 

The Cost Department should furnish valuable and 
reliable data upon which to form judgments as to 
the best possible operating economies to be gained 
by the installation of improved equipment. Every 
manufacturer is called upon, at one time or another, 
to consider the advisability of investing additional 
money in plant and equipment, and such investments 
are, of course, always carefully scrutinized and 
every effort is made to avoid what is regarded as un- 
profitable. The accumulated data of a well or- 
ganized Cost Department, however, are of immense 
value in investigations of this kind, and permit of a 
much more exhaustive survey of the field of possible 
economies through improved equipment than is com- 
monly possible where no cost figures are available. 

Too much emphasis is usually laid on the differen- 
tiation between cost and general accounting, usually 
greatly to the detriment. of the progress of cost ac- 
counting along sound lines. As a matter of fact, it 
is practically impossible to draw a strict line be- 
tween the two. Any proper set of general books is 
simply the rough outline of'a cost system, and, on 
the other hand, a cost system should be nothing more 
or less than subsidiary detail to the general account- 
ing system. As a matter of fact, if an enterprise 
were engaged in the manufacture of but one item, 
no cost system other than what is generally referred 
to as general accounting would be necessary. Any 
profit made would necessarily arise from the pro- 
duction of this one item, and all expense incurred 
would be properly chargeable to its production. 
General accounts, of course, could be elaborated more 
or less according to the desires of the management, 
but the fact remains that, in this instance, no dif- 
ferentiation would be necessary between cost and 
general accounting. 

The necessity for Cost Accounting—and, inci- 
dentally, the difficulties which are inherent to the 
determination of Cost—arises from the fact that 
more than one item is usually manufactured, to each 
of which must be charged the cost of raw material 
consumed and of the labor employed, while many 
expenses are incurred which must be proportioned 
on some basis or other over the several departments 
of the plant and, in this way, to the various items 
produced. This involves the questions of method and 
procedure which, in a large business devoted to 
manufacturing a diverse line of products and oper- 
ating many departments, rapidly become somewhat 
complex and intricate. However, the fundamental 
situation is simple enough. ‘Through the general 
accounting, the total cost of raw material, labor and 
various overhead expense is determined for a definite 
period of time. It is the function of cost work to 
see that these overall figures are properly allocated 
to each item manufactured during this period. It 
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would seem obvious that precautions should be ob- 
served to assure the proper accounting for all charges 
incurred. What is the use of adopting a more or 
less elaborate formula for the determination of cost 
unless all of the expense incurred is accounted for? 
It is impossible otherwise to determine the relative 
accuracy of the cost figures ascertained. So one of 
the things the business executive should ask of his 
accounting department is the rigorous control of all 
cost accounting by the general books. Any costs 
ascertained without the observance of this precau- 
tion are open to question and should be mistrusted. 

Now I am not sure but that you will feel some 
sense of disappointment at the manner of treatment 
I have accorded this subject. You may have ex- 
pected from me detailed examples of what the Cost 
Department of the American Writing Paper Com- 
pany tells Mr. Galliver. Asa matter of fact, it would 
have been an exceedingly simple matter to have 
shown you, and we can point with considerable pride 
to the work which the American Writing Paper 
Company is doing in this field. 

However, the system of one company can no more 
be fitted to the conditions of another than one can 
successfully wear another’s clothes. Any fit is a 
matter of accident. Furthermore, such treatment 
tends to put the least important phase of cost work 
—its form—in entirely too prominent a position. 

The development of sound cost work requires first 
of all an inflexible determination on the part of re- 
sponsible business executives to know what they are 
doing. 

In the second place, a great many people have 
made mistakes from which we can all profit. ‘The 
Cost Association of the Paper Industry is an or- 
ganized attempt to capitalize this fact. From this 
date on, the Association hopes to make it possible 
for any paper manufacturer interested in the in- 
stallation of a cost system, or in the revision and 
further development of one already in effect, to be- 
gin where the best work in the whole industry leaves 
off. It is planned to put the combined experience of 
the whole industry at the service of any interested 
manufacturer. And from a perfectly selfish point 
of view, as far as method is concerned, there is every- 
thing to be gained from unlimited cooperation among 
manufacturers. In working out various details of 
procedure, the combined judgment of all will be of 
immense value, and there are many advantages in 
such an interchange of ideas, not the least of which 
is that ultimately there will develop a consensus of 
opinion as to the most practical, efficient and accurate 
method of ascertaining the cost of manufacturing 
paper that can be regarded as more or less standard 
for the industry. Do not, however, get the idea that 
it is the purpose of the Cost Association of the Paper 
Industry to deliver to you, ready-made, such a 
standard procedure. That is impossible, for no such 

(Continued on page 211) 
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THE PAPER INDUSTRY 


The Widney Tester 


By CHAS. D. ALLEN 


pressible material such as felts, rubber rolls, 

leather, etc., have long realized the need of a 
standard means of determining in their specifica- 
tions the norma! thickness, hardness, hysteresis and 
resilience of the materials. 

The variableness of these fac- 
tors has caused difficulties which 
have not hitherto been overcome, 
in the manufacture, selection and 
use of these materials. 

Of late the United States Bu- 
reau of Standards has given par- 
ticular attention to this problem, 
and has called upon several of 
the country’s leading experts to 
aid in its solution resulting in 
the invention and perfection of 
the Widney Resiliometer, which 
measures and proportions the 
mechanical qualities of compres- 
sible materials with absolute ac- 
curacy, enabling the consumer 
to intelligently specify the proper 
qualities of this material for any 
given purpose. 

This instrument is now past 
the experimental stage and has reached the stage of 
quantity production, as its universal adoption is now 
assured, having proven itself through extended use 
to be indispensable to the laboratory man, engineer, 
purchasing agent and mill superintendent when or- 
dering materials of this description, for any specific 
purpose. It clearly points out where the wrong ma- 
terial is being used, and just what material should 
be used; it also insures accuracy in duplicating or- 
ders, and will effect considerable economies by de- 
termining standards of mechanical qualities which 
can be satisfactorily met by materials, much less ex- 
pensive than those formerly used. 

Rubber, leather and cork are today being used for 
many purposes where felt might serve, and vice 
versa. It is essential, however, that the substituting 
material be more economical in practical use and 
stand a rigid test for uniform normal thickness, hard- 
ness and resilience. 

The Widney Resiliometer instantly and accurately 
records the exact thickness, hardness, hysteresis and 
resilience of all compressible materials on a known 
basis, giving you a definite numerical value for all 
these important constants in simple readings, easily 
understood by any person with or without mechanical 
knowledge as— 


Pe" manufacturers and other users of com- 





Thickness (Normal) in thousandths of an inch; 
Hardness, the precise extent to which a given mate- 
rial as the result of a given standard pressure will 
compress; Resilience, the capacity to recover from 
compression—in other words, the energy given back 
or recovered; Hysteresis is the 
energy consumed during the 
compressing, caused by friction 
and breaking down of the fibers 
of the material. 


Operation 


The operation of this instru- 
ment is extremely simple, as will 
be seen by a glance at the dia- 
gram. The instrument consists 
primarily of a dial, underneath 
which is a presser foot (3) 
touching a perfectly level base or 
platform on which to rest the 
material to be tested, making 
sure that the quadrant (5) which 
holds the weight (8) descending 
from it is drawn up and held by 
the spring catch (4). The oper- 
ator lifts up the presser-foot and 
inserts the material to be tested. 

The large dial, it will be observed, is graduated in 
100 divisions, each 1.1000 in., so that one revolution 
of the large pointer or hand is equivalent to 1.10 of 
an inch of travel by presser-foot. When the material 
is more than 1.10 in. thick, the needle will revolve 
more than once around the dial. To count these revo- 
lutions, the small dial (2) indicates the number of 
revolutions of the larger counter hand. 

Second.—Suppose the material to be tested is 1.1 
in. or .01 in. thick. As the presser-foot rests on same 
the hand stops at the 100th graduation (suppose). 
This means that the Normal Thickness is 100.1000 
in., the thickness of the material accurately given by 
the Widney Standard as established by the Bureau of 
Standards. 

Third.— 
Now release 
the spring-" 
catch hold- 
ing the 
weight, and 
allow the 
quadrant to 
swing until 
pressure is 
put on upper 
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end of presser-foot (6) at the top of dial. As the total 
weight 10 increments of 10 pounds each is applied, 
the plunger, which is connected with the quadrant, 
forces the presser-foot to sink into the material, 
thereby diminishing its thickness. When the presser- 
foot reaches the limits of com- 
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giving back energy which is given it during the load- 
ing process. The only existing means of ascertain- 
ing the amount of this energy is the Resiliometer 
method—applying successive increments of load, 
plotting the increment line and removing the load 





plotting the decrement line. Be- 





pression, as a result of the weight 
applied, the reading on the dial 
at that time is taken and com- 
pared with the normal or origi- 
nal reading. For instance: 
Normal thickness reading, .109 
inches. 
Reading under standard pres- 
sure, .050 inches. 

This means that goods of a 
normal thickness of .100 in. 
showing under pressure a thick- 
ness of .050 in. are 50.100 or 50 
per cent hard. 

We say the material is 50 per 
cent hard. If it had not com- 
pressed at all its hardness would 








tween these two lines is the Hys- 
teresis loop or area indicating 
the energy absorbed during the 
loading process. 

Resilience is also sometimes 
Z confused with elasticity which is 
8 the capacity of material to be 
distended or deflected as illus- 
trated by the action of a rubber 
band after being stretched be- 
yond its normal position or the 
reaction of a steel bar after be- 
ing bent out of its original or 
normal position. 

- Logically, the resilience of any 
compressible material is deter- 


in successive decrements and 




















have been 100 per cent (an im- 

possibility with compressible material). If it had 
compressed to one-fourth its original thickness, its 
hardness would have been 25 per cent. If it had 
compressed to one-tenth of its original thickness, it 
would have been 10 per cent hard, and so on. 

This gives us the hardness figure of the mate- 
rial under test—a figure henceforth fixed in con- 
formity with the “Widney” Standard. 

Fourth.—As soon as the above reading has been 
taken, pull the quadrant back, releasing weight pres- 
sure on the presser-foot. The hand on the dial will 
begin to advance again. When weight is raised a 
sufficient height so that weight pressure is released 
from the presser-foot, immediately note the reading 
of the dial hand. This reading should be taken imme- 
diately weight pressure is released, thereby ascer- 
taining the instant come-back or rebound and not 
gradual return to normal of the material. 

Now, suppose that the dial hand (which was at 
.050 in. under pressure) advances as pressure is re- 
leased till it reaches .080 in., the rebound is 60 per 
cent, for 


80 — 50 — 30 and 30 is 3.5 of 50 — 60 per cent. 


In other words, the hardness figures showed a 
compression of 60 per cent, or .050 in. Had the 
goods, instead, resumed their original thickness, the 
rebound would then be 100 per cent. The ratio of the 
distance of rebound to the distance of compression 
is the percentage of their rebound. 

The capacity of a material to rebound after the 
load is released is often confused with the resilience. 
However, the comparative distance of rebound is not 
the true measure of resilience. Bear in mind that 
resilience is the capacity which the material has for 





mined by its capacity to recover 
from compression after the load is released. 


Hardness and Resilience Readings Change 
Correspondingly with Thickness 

The thicker a compressible material, the greater 
the relative resistance to penetration; therefore, the 
hardness readings increase as the thickness of the 
material increases, at a rate of approximately 3 
points to each | in. increase in thickness. 

For example, suppose a given material 14 in. thick 
has a hardness reading of 60 per cent, this identical 
material, if 1 in. thick, would show a hardness of 
69 per cent. 

As the hardness reading changes as the difference 
in the Thickness changes, so also does the Resilience 
reading change. 

It has been found that the Resilience reading in- 
creases at a ratio of approximately one-half that of 
the increase in the Hardness reading. 

Now, suppose that your piece of material has 
proven to be satisfactory for a certain use to which 
you were putting it. Suppose you have tested 
several pieces of same and have found the average 
readings to agree. 

Then don’t you see in the future you will be able 
to order that material to be of the following specifica- 
tions: 


Normal Thickness. ..Widney .250 inch 


jp eae Widney 71 percent 
Hysteresis ......... Widney 48 percent 
Resilience .......... Widney 52 percent 


This means simply the substitution of certainty for 
guess-work and system for disorder. It means ac- 
curacy, efficiency, economy and satisfaction. 
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“Buflovak” Rapid Circulation Evaporation 


“BUFLOVAK” 
VACUUM DRYERS 


. for recovering sulphite waste liquor and 


other products. 


The recovery of sulphite waste liquor from 

paper mills is one of the important fields devel- 

oped through the “Buflovak"’ Vacuum Drum 

Dryer, which converts the liquor into a dry 

powdered form at an extremely low cost and 

yields a handsome profit. 

Vacuum Drum Dryers —for drying liquid 
solutions. 

Vacuum Shelf Dryers—for materials that must 
be handled in pans or trays. 

Vacuum Rotary Dryers — for materials that 
permit agitation or mixing. 

Dry Vacuum Pumps, Condensers, Solvent Re- 
claiming and other Vacuum Apparatus. 


BUFFALO FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
1599 Fillmore Avenue, Buffalo, N.Y. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 17 Battery Place 


“BUFLOV AK” 
EVAPORATORS 


and other apparatus for soda, 


sulphate 
and sulphite mills. 


Leaching Cells, Causticizers, Digesters, etc. 
Evaporators built to handle all liquors. Hori- 
zontal Tube Evaporators, Vertical Tube Evap- 
orators, Rapid Circulation Evaporators, High 


Concentrators. 





“Buflovak” Vacuum Drum Dryer 
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The Possibilities of a Paper Mill Cost System 


(Continued from page 207) 

thing exists today. What is desired is that every 
paper manufacturer contribute his ideas and the 
results of his experience toward the eventual solu- 
tion of the many problems of detail that now con- 
front anyone who is considering the further im- 
provement of cost work. With the backing of your 
companies there is nothing to stand in the way of 
rapid development of sound cost work in the in- 
dustry, a circumstance which in the long run cannot 
fail to contribute materially to the success and pros- 
perity of all. 

Now the possibilities of cost work have been dealt 
with at some length, perhaps somewhat broadly, and 
it would not surprise me at all if some of you, at 
least, felt that too much had been taken for granted 
—that in laying stress on the many useful functions 
which cost work may be expected to perform, too 
little attention has been paid to the difficulties to be 
encountered in accomplishing these results. And as 
a matter of fact, I plead guilty. It is no easy matter 
to design a cost system for a paper mill, organize 
its operation, and develop the work to a point where 
all the expectations so glibly set forth in the first 
part of this paper can be realized. I have no dis- 
position whatever to minimize the effort required to 
accomplish this end. There is one rather widely prev- 
alent illusion, however, to the dispelling of which I 


would be most happy indeed to make some small 
contribution, and that is the idea that a Cost De- 
partment is an expense, a sort of business luxury, so 
to speak, that can only be indulged in by the huge 
and the prosperous. That idea is probably the most 
pernicious which stands today in the way of a fuller 
development of cost work in the industry. More- 
over, it is absolutely false. ; 

If there is one essential thing that your Cost De- 
partment has got to bring to you it is profit. There 
is no reason why it cannot do so practically from the 
beginning, provided the beginning is small. Of 
course, if an attempt is made to organize a large, 
comprehensive cost department out of hand and over 
night it will cost a lot of money; even so, it is prac- 
tically an impossible job. The cost system of an 
organization should grow from small beginnings. It 
should be able to demonstrate to your business ex- 
ecutives that it pays its way as it goes along; in fact, 
it should not be expanded until it has demonstrated 
that it does. Properly organized, and under com- 
petent direction, the expense of a Cost Department is 
negligible; it no more represents an extra expense 
than the coal you burn under the boilers, and it is ¢ 
just.as essential in the long run for stable and pros- 
perous business. 


in the classic words of Shakespeare, I advise every 
one to “Go to it!” 








For Economy and Uniformity of Product 














in all branches of the Paper Industry 


A.P.R. — 


Adhesives 
Are BEST 


We solicit your inquiries in regard to your adhesive problems. 
Price lists and contract estimates cheerfully furnished. 


The A. P. R. MFG. CO., 316 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, III. 
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THE PAPER INDUSTRY 


The Superintendents’ Meeting 


An Event That Will Have Far Reaching Results for the Further Development of the 
Paper Industry 


JHE first meeting was convened at the City Hall, with 
Mr. F. C. Boyce, General Superintendent of the Wausau 
Paper Mills Co., as temporary chairman, and Mr. Paul 
A. Smith as temporary Secretary. Edward B. Fritz, publisher 
of The Paper Industry, addressed the meeting on the benefits 
to be derived by the industry from an organization of this 
description, and was followed by Mr. Peter J. Massey, on 
the Superintendent as the connecting link between manage- 
ment and labor. The address by Mr. Fritz was as follows: 

Gentlemen: It is certainly a pleasure to be here with you 
a I believe June 3 will always be an important date in 
the history of the paper industry of this country, marking, 
as it does, the first meeting of what I am sure is destined to 
become one of the most important and the most helpful organ- 
izations in this great industry. 

For many years I have seen the great need of such an or- 
ganization, and discussed this matter a number of times with 
other men. Some of them were very anxious that something 
should be done, but at that time I was associated with another 
publication, the policy of which I could not control, and so 
nothing could be done. I bided my time, and when I decided 
to publish The Paper Industry, realizing the need for this 
organization was greater than ever before, and feeling sure 
that as soon as the matter was brought to your attention that 
you would realize the great value of getting together, and 
that you would soon start the ball rolling in the right direction. 

And so here you are, all ready to go ahead. It was to.have 
been hoped that the attendance would have been larger, but 
numbers do not count so much in a matter of this kind, as does 
the matter of getting started. A number of well known su- 
perintendents have written us that they wanted to become 
charter members, but would be unable to get here. 

As we are not superintendents we naturally cannot be regu- 
lar members of this organization. The getting of you together 
wag our work, and now you can go ahead. But while we can- 
not be members we shall always take considerable pride in 
the fact that we were, to a small degree, helpful in getting 
you started. The Paper Industry was organized so that this 
great industry might have a journal for the practical man in 
the mill, one that would hunt out and publish real practical 
information so that it could be understood by you, and so that 
it would be helpful to you, a journal from which you would 
not only get, but one for which you could also write, and help 
others. And thereby you would all become more proficient in 
your chosen fields. This publication is published for you and 
is at your service. Let me say in passing that I have noticed 
that many other organizations soon after getting started have 
fallen into the control of a small clique. Let every man here 
take it unto himself to see that this does not happen to this 
organization, but that a clique composed of the whole associa- 
tion be formed and let every member of that clique work for 
the good of the association. No one of you here can possibly 
give out as much as you receive. None of you have all of the 
brains or all of the knowledge that there is in the industry, 
so the greatest can always learn something from among the 
least of us. I have often realized that we all can learn from 
those who we thought knew less than we do. The old thought 
that some of you hold some great secret on paper making, 
and that such secret ought to be kept unto one’s self, is passing 
away. A veil of secrecy with watchmen, padlocks, etc., only 
arouses the curiosity of the unscrupulous, who pit their wits 
against yours. In all lines of industry men get together to 
tell each other of the ways and means that they have discov- 
ered to do things. No one has ever lost anything by giving out 
something, and that applies to knowledge as well as to dollars. 

It is foolish to treat as trade secrets matters that are com- 
mon knowledge. If our industry is to progress we must have 
a spirit of co-operation in all matters of common interest, 
but as to sharing in common the knowledge of some one par- 
ticular process that has been developed thru years of research 
and has given your company a new specialty which has created 
an original and virgin field for their product should not be 
asked or expected. 

But matters of common interest such as the ways and means 
to produce pan of better quality at less cost and greater 
efficiency should be shared as common knowledge for the good 


of the whole industry. None of us are poorer because we 
gave out money and time to help the many worthy movements 
during the war, to help the Red Cross, and all such organiza- 
tions, nor were we any less happy because we gave up many 
things that we had taken delight in, in order that more sugar 
and other materials could go across the water and help feed 
others who were less fortunate than us. No, friends, we do 
not lose by giving out something. We all know the story 
of the miser, how he hoards and saves, and starves his body 
and his soul in order to have more, and yet who would trade 
places with him. 

One of America’s really great men, Elbert Hubbard, made 
a statement that has always been along my way of thinking. 
He said: “Behold how far*this little candle throws its beams. 
When you influence one individual and this individual influ- 
ences others, and these others influence still more, you have 
started a chain that reaches round the world, and takes hold 
on eternity. The great men of the world are always teachers. 
They keep things by giving them away. They grow rich by 
bestowing. They start a swirl in things which causes the good 
to come flowing back to them..” 

And so it is, the more we give out the more we have. I 
would not advise any of you, if your company feels that they 
have some secret methods of doing things that they give it 
way. You are under orders from your employers, and a good 
soldier obeys orders, and so does a good superintendent. But 
there are so many things to which this could not apply. All 
of you can learn by rubbing elbows with one another. 

‘o my mind there is a bigger work for the paper or pulp 
mill superintendent than merely to see that the men under 
you are kept busy, or to answer questions as to how this or 
that is to be done. Each one of you came to your present posi- 
tion because you had shown the proper ability to handle it, 
or else you would never have been made a superintendent. 
Most men become superintendents after they have earned 
the position by sheer ability and the sweat of their brow. 
You were chosen from among other men because you had it 
in you. A paper or pulp mill superintendent is the one link 
between the owners or management and the men in the plant. 
He should be a man with the absolute confidence of the owners 
and the respect of the men under him, and I am sure all of 
you fill this bill. The superintendent does not hold a job, he 
fills a big position, and there is a lot of difference between 
a job and a position. It is from the ranks of the superintend- 
ents that the future managers will come, and there is no limit 
for the present day superintendent, if he has the welfare of 
the owners at heart. 

A convention was held in Chicago recently, that of the Cost 
Finding Association of the paper industry. The question of 
cost finding is a very important matter, but I am of the opinion 
that there can be no real cost system in any mill unless the 
superintendent takes hold and sees that the men under him 
keep absolutely correct records of the time of each order as 
well as the exact data as to the stock used. This is only an- 
other one of the many problems of the superintendent. 

Let me again add, we are glad to be with you, and we want 
you to bear in mind that whenever we can be of service to any 
of you individually or as an organization, we shall be pleased 
to have you call on us. Success to you, boys, in this, the first 
meeting of the American Paper and Pulp Mill Superinten- 
dents’ Association. 

The balance of the morning session and the whole of the 
afternoon seetion were devoted to the adoption of a constitu- 
tion and by-laws to govern the Association. After this work 
had been completed the chairman, Mr. Boyce, appointed those 
—— as a committee for the selection of officers to report 

ck at the Wednesday morning session, after which the meet- 
ing was adjourned. 

e members then enjoyed an automobile ride and a dinner 
at the Valley Inn at Neenah, Wis. 

Wednesday morning the following officers were elected: 

Mr. F. C. Boyce, of the Wausau Paper Mills Co., President; 
Mr. D. F. O’Connell, of the Northern Paper Mills Co., Vice- 
president, and Mr. P. J. Massey, of The Paper Industry, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 

The various committees were then appointed and’ the ‘date 


> 
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of the next meeting to be held at Green Bay, Wis., on July 31, 
and August 1. 
The chairmen of the various committees appointed by the 
President are: 
Membership Committee—General Superintendent W. T. Davis, 
Dells Paper Co. 
Book Papers Committee—General Superintendent J. 7. Mader, 
Menasha Printing & Carton Co. . 
Labor Committee—General Superintendent Frank C: Wein- 
kauf, Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co. 
Beater Room Committee—General 
Hercher, John Strange Paper Co. 
Sulphite Committee—Sulphite Superintendent D.F. O’Connell, 
Northern Mills Paper Co. 

Wood Room and Ground Wood Committee—General Superin- 
tendent Paul A. Smith, Combined Locks Paper Co, 

Sulphate Committee—Suiphate Superintendent R..M. Radsch, 
Thilmany Paper Co. 

Safety First and Workmen’s Compensation Committee—Gen- 
eral Superintendent John Lowe, Appleton Coated Paper Co. 

Tissue Paper Committee—General Superintendent Frank C. 
Weinkauf, Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co. 

Vocational Educational Committee—General Superintendent 
Wm. T. Fogarty, Northern Paper Mills. 

Writing Paper Committee—General Superintendent G. W. 
Mericle, Geo. A. Whiting Paper Co. 

Paper Board Committee—General Superintendent Henry 
Bert, rag sem Box Co. 

Wrapping Paper Committee—General Superintendent Frank 
Monihan, Wausau Sulphate Co. 
The Executive Committee will be composed of the chairmen 

of all committees. 


Superintendent John 


Constitution and By-laws of the American Pulp and Paper 
Mill Superintendents’ Association: 


ARTICLE I—Name 


Section 1. The name of this Association shall be The Amer- 
ican Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents’ Association. 


ARTICLE II—Purpose 


Section 1. The purpose of this Association shall be to en- 
courage social relations among its members and to discuss 
any matters of mutual interest to its members. To assist in 
overcoming any of the problems confronting the paper indus- 
try. To organize various local divisions of the Association so 
that its members may derive the benefits of monthly discus- 
sions relative to the problems of their section of the country. 
To establish local divisions- in the following paper-making 
centers: Appleton, Wis., Hamilton, O., Holyoke, Mass., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., Watertown, N. Y., and any other section that 
may at some future time develop a need for a local division. 


ARTICLE I1I—Membership 


Section 1. Every Superintendent actually engaged in the 
preparation of pulp wood, the conversion of pulp wood to wood 
pulp, the conversion of wood pulp rags, waste paper or any 
other fibrous materials to halfstuff, the conversion of the half- 
stuff to paper, or in the manufacture and conversion of pulp, 
paper and paper products within the common application of 
the term in the U. S., shall be eligible to membership. 

Sec. 2. Any such individual may become a member of this 
Association upon formal application for membership therein, 
made in writing to the Secretary, upon due election as such 
at any regular meeting *of the Association by a unanimous 
vote of the members present, and upon the payment of dues 
for the current year in advance. 


ARTICLE IV—Dues and Assessments 


Section 1. Membership dues shall consist of $10 annually 
for each member, plus such assessment or assessments as —s 
be passed upon by a referendum vote of the membershi 
meet any obligation of the Association in the conduct of ite 
functions. Aside from these the Association shall not hues 
‘urisdiction as to dues and assessments levied on a local divi- 
sion upon its membership for the support of that division. 


ARTICLE V—Meetings 


The President shall call all meetings of the 
In his inability the Vice-President shall have 


Section 1. 
Association. 


power to do so, or meetings shall be called at the request of 
any two local divisions of the Association. 

Sec. 2. At any business meeting of the Association each 
individual officer or member will be entitled to not more than 
one vote. 
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Sec. 3. At any business meeting of the Association no 
other parties than the members of the Association shall enter 
into the discussions except by a vote of the majority present. 

Sec. 4. At any meeting of the Association a majority of 
the members present shall be a quorum for the transaction of 


~ all business. 


Sec. 5. There shall be two semi-yearly meetings of the 
Association to be held (1) some eastern point advantageously 
situated in reference ‘to the paper industry of that séction; 
(2) some mid-western point advantageously placed in refer- 
ence to the ‘paper industry of that section. 


ARTICLE Vi—Officers and Duties 


Section 1. All officers of the Association shall be individual 
members of the Association excepting the Secretary and 
Treasurer, who may or may not be a member. There shall be 
a President, one Vice-President, Secretary and Treasurer, but 
the Secretary and Treasurer may be one person. 


Sec. 2. The officers of the Association shall be elected at a 
regular meeting of the Association and shall hold office for 
one year or until their successors are elected and installed. 

Sec. 3. The President of the Association shall preside at 
all meetings of the Association. In his absence the Vice-Presi- 
dent shall preside. In the absence of both the President and 
Vice-President the members: present at any regular meeting 
may by a majority vote elect a chairman pro tem to preside 
over such meeting. 


Sec. 4. The Secretary of the Association shall keep records 
of the meetings and all formal actions of the Association and 
its committees. He shall have the custody of all its records 
and papers in general. Statistics and any other information 
that may be confidential or any information that may be re- 
ceived by the Association as such, shall not be communicated 
to other members or be given any publicity without specific 
permission of the member giving same, but nothing in this 
section shall be construed to prohibit the compiling of records 
and statistics en bloc in totals and the furnishing of such 
pg peer 6 to all the members of the Association nage | 
on the subject. He will give to the President the names of a 
members as individuals or as members of committees who re- 
port or do not report on the subjects delegated to them. He 
shall upon the order of the President issue written notices of 
all meetings of the Association to its members. 

Sec. 5. The Treasurer of the Association shall have the 
custody of and receive and disburse all the funds of the Asso- 
ciation. He shall be required to give bond in such sum and 
with such sureties as a committee of three appointed by the 
President may determine, and such bond shall be held in the 
custody of the President. The books and accounts of the 
Treasurer shall be properly audited by a suitable disinterested 
auditor or accountant appointed by the President at least once 
a year. 

Sec. 6. In case of death, resignation or other disability of 
any officer, his successor may be chosen for the balance of the 
current year by a majority of the members voting. 


ARTICLE Vil—Freedom of the Individual 


Section 1. No member of the Association shall be bound 
by any agreement whatsoever that may interfere with the per- 
formance of his duties as an individual superintendent. No 
member shall enter into any agreement to limit production or 
competition nor do any other act which is contrary to the in- 
terests of his employers and the laws of his country. 


ARTICLE VIII 


Section 1. The Secretary shall give publicity to the 
ceedings of the Association so as to not only benefit mem! mbers 
but every person who has the best interest of the paper in- 
dustry at heart. He shall prepare articles for the trade and 
general press so as to insure the largest amount of good for 
the efforts expended on problems by the members of the Asso- 
ciation. He shall at all times open all the files, correspondence, 
etc., to any public official who, in the performance of his duties, 
is legally authorized to investigate the workings of the Asso- 
ciation. 


ARTICLE IX 


Section 1. These articles may be repealed, amended or sus- 
pended by a majority vote of the members present at an 
meeting of the Association duly called and regularly held, 
seven days’ notice of the contemplated changes having been 


sent in writing to all the members. 
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Suggestion Boxes 


Reading stimulates the imagination, it tends to 
create ideas for improvement along the same lines as 
the article that is being read or upon some subject 
entirely different. 

Your Bulletin Board is the place where ideas are 
born. When the worker shows enough interest to 



































stop and read the bulletins is the time when he is 
most liable to have some ideas come to his mind. 

Perhaps they may be along the line of improving 
the suggestion or contrivance posted on the board, or 
it may be the application of the same idea to some 
other purpose. However, no matter what the idea 
may be, it may be lost to you as other cares and 
duties may occupy his mind after leaving. 

The suggestion box, pictured in this illustration, 
will give the worker an opportunity of immediately 
registering any idea or suggestion he may have in 
mind, even if he does not deposit it at once, the plac- 
ing of the idea down in writing will stamp it indelibly 
on his memory for further development. 

Thé writing materials should be placed in a con- 
venient position so as to be in plain view of anyone 
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reading the Bulletin Board and at the proper height 
to facilitate writing immediately. 

While this has not as yet been adopted in any 
paper mill, it has proved very successful in one of 
the allied industries, as the number of suggestions 
received has increased 200 per cent since installing 
this plan. ; 





Preventing Damage to Logs 
in Storage 


Logs stored on skidways or left in the woods dur- 


| ing the summer months may be damaged in a num- 


ber of ways, principally through sap staining, insect 
attack, decay and checking. Certain species of wood 
are more susceptible to injury than others, and the 
extent of the injury is also dependent on the time 
of cutting, the climate and the storage conditions. 
The possible financial loss and amount which can 
profitably be expended to prevent it will be influenced 
according to the United States Forest Products Lab- 
oratory at Madison, Wis., by the value of the logs, 
the purposes for which they are to be used, and the 
probable extent of the injury. Where conditions per- 
mit, one or more of the following methods may be 
found useful in minimizing the loss: 

Storing under water will prevent blue stain, check- 
ing, insect attack and decay. (The logs would, of 
course, be subject to marine-borer attack in salt or 
brackish water along the sea coast where these pests 
are active.) Wood of any species completely sub- 
merged in water will resist decay indefinitely. Alter- 
nate wetting and drying, however, favor decay. 

Storing on skids in such a way that the air can cir- 
culate freely around each log will prevent the accu- 
mulation of moisture and thus retard decay. It will 
favor checking, however, and, unless the bark is re- 
moved, will have little effect in preventing insect at- 
tack. The skids should be located where there is 
good air circulation, and they should be raised off the 
ground. Weeds and brush should be cut down. 

Peeling the bark completely from the logs will do 
much to eliminate insect attack and retard decay by 

(Continued on Page 216) 
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A few prominent users : 


MANUFACTURERS 


American Coating Mills, 
Elkhart 
Beckett Paper Co., Hamilton 
Bird & Son, Port Rouge, 
P. Q., Canada 
Bryant Paper Co., Kalamazoo 
One Boxboard Co., Rock 


a 
Champion-International Co., 


rence 
Chicago Coated Board Co., 
Chicago 
Cleveland Paper Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland 
Crocker, Burbank & Co., 
Fitchburg 


DEALERS 


Alling & Cory, Pittsburgh 
American Paper Co., Seattle 
Battle Creek Paper Co., 
Battle Creek 

Bay State Paper Co., Boston 
Beacon Paper Co., St. Louis 
Blake-McFalls Co., Portland 
Bonestell & Co., San Francisco 
Bradner Smith & Co., Chica §> 
Seaman Paper Co., Chicago 
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How Economy Storage Engineers 
Increase Labor Efficiency 


Sheer muscle power is not-enough. In the average 
warehouse, more than mere number of men is needed. 
For, though giant of stature, they cannot reach the 
high points. And so space is wasted. 


Economy Storage Engineers, however, have devised a 
truly economical system that overcomes this fault. It 
enables ONE MAN to do work that would tax the 
strength of three or more. With this system ONE 
MAN can reach points too high for an entire crew. He 
can lift as much as two thousand pounds to the very 
ceiling and then single-handed push the package into 
place. 


Seventeen years ago the idea was born. But limited 
facilities for the production of equipment kept many 
progressive concerns from enjoying the benefits of this, 
the Economy System of Storage Handling. 


Today, however, with a modern plant of greater capac- 
ity, we are ready to serve all—ready to plan the most 
efficient application of the Economy System to your 
own individual needs—to make YOUR warehousemen 
more efficient and YOUR space less expensive. 





Hundreds of successful concerns owe their storage effi- 
ciency to the Economy System. For specific details as 
; to what it will save for YOU and how, write our 
Chicago office. Doing so does not imply your intent 
to purchase. 
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ECONOMY ENGINEERING COMPANY 
2635 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, U.S. A. 


EW YORK DETROIT ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
tandard Steel Construction Co., Canadian Mfrs. and Selling Agent, Port 
Robinson, Ont. 
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UNLOADING PULPWOOD 


Handle Your Coal and 
Pulpwood Mechanically 
with a Byers Auto-Crane 


@ The rising cost of common labor has 
caused a large number of paper mills to 
look for labor-saving devices, and the 
Auto-Crane has answered the call. 


@ Not confined to tracks, and can go 


anywhere about your yards. Steam, 


gasoline or electric power. 


Ask for Bulletin 1016 


The 
John F. Byers Machine 
Company 
311 Sycamore St., RAVENNA, OHIO 


UNLOADING COAL 
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removing the protection required by many insects, 
and by allowing the logs te dry more rapidly. It will 
favor checking, however. 





Paper Roll Chuck 


The chuck here illustrated is the Masterson Patent 
Paper Roll Chuck constructed with semi-circular 
wedge locks that expand inside of the core for its 
locking principle. © 

The pull of the web tightens the chuck by forcing 





the two wedge pieces against the inside surface of the 
iron pipe or paper core. This centers the roll of 
paper on the spindle so it will run true, thus reduc- 
ing to a minimum the breakage of the web and the 





The wedge pieces move freely on 
the centers, but are not detached. 

The harder the pull on the web the tighter the 
hold of the chuck. 

The regular size is made to fit cores 3 inches inside 
diameter and spindles 2 inches in diameter. 


waste of paper. 





Water Damage 


Paper and paper products are very susceptible to 
damage by water, therefore, in the storing of paper 
it should be safeguarded by methods that will elim- 
inate this hazard. 

A method that will considerably assist in insuring 
paper and paper products from water damage in case 
of fires, floods, bursting mains, etc.; is to store this 
class of material on skids about 6 or 8 inches high, 
of the type used in conjunction with lift trucks. 

All cases, frames, boxes, bundles.and bales of paper 
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Wheat Paper 
Company 


| HILL 
COLLAR OILING 
BEARINGS 


The most efficient self oiling bearing on the 
market. 

Oil stored in a reservoir in. the bottom of the 
bearing is continuously elevatéd.by a heavy split 
collar. Metal wipers deflect the oil, which is then 
distributed along the full length of the journal. 
Thus the shaft operates on a continuous unbroken 
film of oil. 

The oil collar also acts as a thrust collar and , 
no outside collars are required. 

Furnished in all styles of mountings with provi- 
sions for both vertical and lateral adjustment. 


Send for Catalog 
THE HILL CLUTCH Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
New York Office, 50 Church Street 











Manufacturers of: 
Lithograph, Bond 
Writings, Book 


and 


Colorer Specialty 
P4PERS- 



































Elkhart, Indiana 


NUKE 


ALANNA ALA 


Bl ML 


= 





Rubber Covered Rolls 


The original “Revere” method of applying rubber to iron 
in roll covering has never been surpassed. It insures a 
uniform surface, exact crowning and correct density for 
the specific work required. 

Our two factories at Chelsea and Chicago—to care for the 
Eastern and Western trade—possess unexcelled facilities 
for covering the following rolls used in paper mills: 


Press Couch Inking Size 
Pressure Harper Couch Waxing Guide 
Wringer Primary Press Design 


We also manufacture Rubber Belting, Machine Hose, 
Deckle Straps, Screen Diaphragms, Suction Box Gaskets 
and Connections. 
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Cut down excessive wrap- 
ping paper investment. 

hy carry two wrap- 
ping paper lines for one 
wrapping paper purpose ? 


MOSINEE 


presents a perfect wrap- 
ping paper, weight and 
strength for each wrap- 
ping purpose. Madein all 
weights from 15 pounds 
to 100 pounds basis. The 
one complete, standard- 
ized and economical line 
of wrapping paper sold. 


Mosinee Kraft 


‘‘The Wrapper that 
Delivers the Goods’’ 
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will be protected, although there may be several 
inches of water on the floor. 





Fire 

Hand fire extinguishers are first aid devices in fire 
fighting and are of considerable value smothering a 
fire in its early stages. 

Considerable study should be made as to type, 
size and accessibility. Many devices are useless in 
cold weather, due to freezing, while others are af- 
fected by heat. Size should depend on the area to be 
covered by each unit. 





Waste of Chemicals in Pulping 
Unbarked Wood by the 


Sulphate Process 


In the manufacture of sulphite and mechanical 
pulp, all bark must be removed from the wood before 
chipping or grinding, since any fragment of bark 
finding its way into the pulp makes its appearance as 
minute black specks in the finished sheet. For soda 
or sulphate pulp, the cleaning is often not so thor- 
ough, since the alkaline digestion tends to destroy 
the bark. Some mills bark the wood partly or not at 
all in the manufacture of sulphate pulp. 

A determination upon a 10-pound sample showed 
that the unbarked chips contained approximately 96 
per cent wood and 4 per cent bark, on a bone-dry ba- 
sis. Sulphate pulping trials on clear bark showed 
that 28.6 pounds of caustic soda and 10.6 pounds of 
sodium sulphite were required per 100 pounds of 
bone-dry bark. A yield of 24.9 per cent of a gela- 
tinous brownish-black mass, containing pieces of un- 
reduced bark, was obtained. This material could not 
be screened or washed because it clogged the screen 
openings. Hand sheets made of it gave physical in- 
dications of an extremely hydrated stock, the finished 
sheets being hard and parchmentized. 

The results indicate that in pulping a ton of wood 
(bone dry), consisting of 96 per cent wood and 4 per 
cent bark, 22.9 pounds of caustic soda and 8.5 pounds 
of sodium sulphite are needed to reduce the bark. 
The pulp produced from the bark is useless and, fur- 
thermore, produces a variation in color of the pulp, 
which makes it difficult to maintain a uniform shade 
in the finished paper. 





Casein Glues 


Casein glues are exceedingly resistant to the ac- 
tion of water and retain a very high percentage of 
their original strength, even after long immersion 
under water. They are comparatively inexpensive, 
and the materials from which they are made are 
readily available in the market. They are applied 
cold and will set without the application of heat. 
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“is indispensable to the making of Good paper” 


the of the 


prevent : 
under the Sli and Deckle 


in the sheet. 
a 


It will prevent thin eee cn| __|t0 do their work, resulting in a 
your sheet, due - perfectly smooth, even Sheet on prevent 
of the Slices. wires. the Deckle Frame to 


- ee 2 Manufactured and Distributed by Our Wire Guide prevents 
If you are interested in side travel of wire over 


reducing your Wire and HUBAND &3 NASH the Suction Boxes and 


Wet Felt account,write us : prevents cracked edges 
Menasha, Wis. and loss of selvage. 


se 


set 


sete 


The 
Symbol 


0 
Quality 


LAKESIDE PAPER COMPANY 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


“Our name stands for Quality” 


Ss Ra RRS 


OER 


We are manufacturers of Bonds, Bible, Book, 
Catalogue, Eggshell, English Finish Opacity, 
M. F. and S. & S. C. French, Myriad Mani- 
fold, Tiffany Bond, Glazed, Unglazed, and 
Embossed, Gaza Onionskin, R. R. Writing, 
gs ae ye yo — 
. . ite an olored Lai s. Also other . . 
Quality and Service ki ght and heavy weight M. F. and S. & S. C. Quality and Service 
specialties. © 
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High Grade 


Bleached 


Sulphite Pulp 


Furnished in Rolls—75% Air Dried or in 
Wet Laps 


Write for Samples and Prices 





Eastern Manufacturing Company 
501 Fifth Avenue New York 


Mills at Bangor and Lincoln, Maine 
































Leffel Turbine Water Wheels 





High Speed — High Horsepower — High Efficiency 
Vertical and Horizontal Designs 















a 


Large Horizontal Direct Connected Unit 


Write for Bulletin 54 


The JAMES LEFFEL & CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


SALES ENGINEERS 
B. F. Groff, 556 Woolworth Bidg., Lancaster, Pa. 
L. B. Dow, Inc., 79 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
H. H. White, 193 Fourth Nat’l Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
William Hamilton Co., Ltd., Peterboro, t., Canada. 
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T. A. P. P. I. Convention 


The Spring meeting of the Technical Association 
was held at Buffalo, June 11, 12, 13 and 14, with 
headquarters at the Hotel Statler. 

Instead of having a permanent headquarters, the 
association began the meeting at Erie, Pa., Wednes- 
day morning, at the Hotel Lawrence, where the 
registration of the numerous members took place. 


. Following registration, a day of activity at Erie was 


scheduled, the principal feature of which was a visit 
to the General Electric Plant as guests of the com- 


pany, and the various machine tools developed by 
the war were inspected, as well as the very latest 
ideas in electrical equipment. 

In the afternoon a tour of inspection was made of 
the Hammermill Paper Co.’s mill, under the guidance 
of some of the Hammermill staff, who explained how 
it was possible to produce their wonderful sulphite 
bond. 

After dinner at the Hotel Lawrence the Associa- 
tion left for Buffalo on the 8:30 p. m. train. 

On Thursday morning at 9:00, the T. A. P. P. I. 
left the Hotel Statler for the Larkin Auditorium, 
with 100 delegates present. 

The morning session was devoted to committee 
reports and technical discussions on “Manufacture 
of Cellulose for Book Paper from Cotton Linters,” 
by Dr. Otto Kress and Sidney D. Wells; “A New Test- 
ing Oven for Wood Pulp,” by F. M. Williams; “Alco- 
hol from Sulphite Waste Liquor,” by Prof. Ralph H. 
McKee; “The Destruction of Wood Pulp in Storage, 
by Fungi and Bacteria,” by Prof. S. F. Acree; “Paper 
Colors from the Manufacturers’ Standpoint,” by Dr. 
W. H. Watkins; “Industrial Welfare and Medical 
Work,” by Dr. P. H. Hourigan of Buffalo. 

Following luncheon at the Larkin auditorium a 
trip was made through the Larkin company’s plant, 
after which the technical sessions were resumed. 

Friday the delegates made a trip to Niagara Falls 
by special trolley cars, where the following plants 
were visited: Acheson Graphite company, Cliff Paper 
company, Defiance Paper company and Niagara Wall 
Paper company, Pettebone-Cataract Paper company, 
Hydraulic Power company and one of the chlorine- 
caustic plants. 

For those who did not desire to go to the Falls, 
arrangements were made to visit the Niagara Litho- 
graph company, Pratt & Lambert, Inc., and the 
Pierce-Arrow Motor Car company, by special trolleys 
during the morning. In the afternoon an automobile 
sight-seeing tour around Buffalo was taken, visiting 
the plants of the National Aniline & Chemical com- 
pany and the Buffalo Foundry and Machine com- 
pany. 

Opportunity for technical and scientific observa- 
tion was never more happily combined with delight- 
ful hospitality than on the afternoon of June 13, when 
the Buffalo Foundry & Machine Company opened its 
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Bardeen Paper Co. 


Otsego, Mich. 


Printing Papers of Merit 





Porcelain, Peninsular and Purity 
Enamel Book 





M.F. and S&SC Book and Catalog 





English Finish Opaque 





Coated Blanks 
Post Card Translucent 
Offset Blanks Offset Bristol 








Plate Press Felts 


There is no better Plate Press Felt 
made than the “HAMILTON.” 


A trial is invited. 


Satisfaction always guaranteed. 





SHULER & BENNINGHOFEN 
HAMILTON, OHIO 
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: Souze a sizable sample of KVP Vegetable Parchment 
= paper in either hot or cold water—and it “comes up 
= smiling.” It is 


Better Wet Than Dry 


: It saturates but does not fall to pieces. It will not lint. 
= Contact with water makes it stronger. We have had a 
=: sack of this paper filled with water, hanging up for days 
= with almost no loss of moisture. 

=: KVP Vegetable Parchment paper is strong, protective, 
2 grease- -proof and 


Better Wet Than Dry 


= Secure samples from 


: Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 
: KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


: “The world’s model paper mill” 
= Manufacturers of waxed and bond papers, and vegetable : 
i parchment : 
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LILA CAEN PAN EERE l WULHNE Me 


SCREEN PLATES and 
DANDY ROLLS 





OOSEEOREERD ODER ER OERREEEE.. 


Central Manufacturing Co. 
The Quick Service House 
KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN 




















WE-FU-GO ANDSCAIFE 


PURIFICATION SYSTEMS 
SOFTENING & FILTRATION 
FOR BOILER FEED AND 
ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 


WM.8.SCAIFE & SONS CO..PITTSBURGH.PA. 
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Fitchburg, Mass., U. S. A. Lennoxville, P. Q., Canada 


UNION BRONZE SCREEN PLATES 


(Best phosphorized Cast Metal) 


Old Plates RECLOSED and RECUT to accurate gauge 
UNION BRONZE SCREWS for Screen Plates 
Immediate Delivery of the Largest Orders. Satisfaction Guaranteed 


THE ORIGINAL THE BEST 


James L. Carey 


Paper Mill Architect and Engineer 
208 N. Laramie Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


UNION SCREEN PLATE CO. 


The Witham Screen Plate Fastener, Patented 




























“NORTHERN” Cranes and Hoists 


Northern Engineering Works, Detroit, Michigan 





UMC 


MULAN TUNA NANNY 









MAKE THE HANDLING OF 


Parchment 
Profitable to You 





@ We have prepared Samples, put 
up in neat cartons, for the Job- 
bing Trade. 

@If you have not received a set 
we will gladly send one. 


ALSO 


Special Price Lists 
FOR YOUR SALESMEN 


SUTHERLAND PAPER CO. 


Makers of 
Pure Vegetable Parchment 


KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN 
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large plant for the manufacturing of drying, evap- 
orating and chemical machinery to the inspection of 
the members of the Technical Association of the 
Pulp and Paper Industry, assembled in convention in 
the city of Buffalo. 

Members of the association, though generally 
familiar with the application of the company’s prod- 
ucts to the pulp and paper field, by reason of the 
established reputation of the “Buflovak” Drum 
Dryer, so extensively and successfully used in drying 
sulphite waste, chestnut and hemlock extracts, milk 
and other liquids, were scarcely prepared for the 
great variety of chemical machinery shown in all 
processes of manufacture, and displayed in such man- 
ner as to give a clear and comprehensive survey of 
design, construction and adaptability. The company 
has not rested its policy on the mere production of 
machinery ; it has taken an advanced position in the 
industrial world by equipping and developing depart- 
ments for scientifically adapting its machinery to the 
needs of the commercial life of the country, and this 
feature of the organization aroused an unusual inter- 
est among the delegates. 

To assist the visitors in going through the plant, a 
souvenir booklet had been prepared, giving informa- 
tion concerning the plant and some of the apparatus 
under construction. Entering the extensive and well- 
ordered plant, the members of the association were 
escorted through the large building housing the stock 
and shipping rooms to the plate shop, where the com- 
pany’s care for detail in manufacture is evidenced in 
the equipment provided for and the special care used 
in the construction of the steel shelves used in the 
vacuum shelf dryer. Leaving the plate shop and pro- 
ceeding across the extensive yard where dryers, con- 
densers, evaporators, hammers and crystallizers 
awaiting shipment were inspected, delegates entered 
the machine shop, which is so completely equipped 
for the machining and assembling of the heaviest 


‘chemical and drying machinery. A large vacuum 


drum dryer, having a drum 5 ft. in diam. and 12 ft. 
long, being assembled on the floor of the shop, was 
an immediate and carefully studied attraction. These 
dryers are used for drying sulphite liquors, securing 
to the pulp and paper industry a by-product that can 
be converted to many useful and profitable purposes. 
These dryers are capable of continuous operation, 
and have a capacity of about 1,000 lbs. of dry sulphite 
waste per hour. They are built in various sizes, of 
which the dryer nearing completion was the largest 
type. This type of dryer has rendered the unique 
service of enabling paper mills to comply with the 
laws prohibiting the pollution of streams at an actual 
profit, for the cost of drying is extremely low, and 
the marketable uses of the dry waste increasingly 
numerous. The dimensions of the machine were im- 
pressive of the capacity of the foundry and machine 
shop equipment to handle enormously large castings. 
Special interest was also aroused in the machine 
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WAYAGAMACK 


“Satisfaction” 


Kraft Pulp Easy Bleaching Sulphate 


W ayagamack “Satisfaction” Products : 
Ave always Uniform, 
Yield Satisfactory Results, 
Attract good judges of Quality 
Give Maximum Tensile Strength 
Always typify Cleanliness 
Make efficient production possible 
Aind can be supplied to you in 
Contract quantities at the same price as other 
Kraft and Easy Bleaching Sulphate of un- 
known Quality. 





We will be pleased to furnish Samples and Prices 


THE PULP & PAPER TRADING COMPANY 


Sole Agents for the United States 
327 S. La Salle St.. CHICAGO, ILL. 21 East 40th St. NEW YORK CITY 
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Claflin Continuous Beaters 


— 


LET US GIVE YOU SOME INFORMATION ' They Can't Be Beat 
for Stuff That’s 
Hard to Beat 




















THEY ARE THE IDEAL EQUIPMENT FOR 
.Rope Manilla Leather Board Sulphite Screenings 
Wall Board Kraft Paper Waste from Pulp Stones 


CLAFLIN ENGINEERING CO., Lancaster, Ohio 


THE CANADIAN FAIRBANKS-MORSE CO., Ltd., Agents for Canada 
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- WOLVERINE 


_ Paper Company 














; : “Wolverine” 
1) Waxed Papers 


for Every Requirement 







Best Quality 







Waxed Tissue a Specialty 















OTSEGO, MICHIGAN 
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perfect condition. 



















and Prices 






Frauicd Reams, strapped with Signode 
System 


The Signode System, Inc. 
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We are prepared to supply at short notice 
Rectangular Concrete Filters of the Ai:- 
Wash type, Circular Wood-Tank Filters of 
the Air-Wash or Revolving Wash-Rake 
type, and Pressure Filters. 

Hungerford Filters having a combined 
capacity of two hundred and seventy-five 
million gallons per day now in operation. 


Write for particulars of new paper mill Filter 


HUNGERFORD & TERRY, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 













1112 Pennsylvania Building 
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~SIGNODE SYSTEM. 


The Signode Sys- = 
tem delivers Be 
Framed Reams, Bs 
Cases and Bales of =: 
Paper with the = 
square corners in *: 


Write for Particulars =: 


= $64 W. Adams Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
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shop by the new type Hough nitrator being tested 
for shipment, and which has revolutionized processes 
of nitration, sulphonation and reduction from the 
standpoints of capacities, efficiency and safety. In 
addition members had an opportunity to inspect in 
the shop the machining and assembly of evaporators, 
retorts, shelf dryers, flaking machines, condensers, 
vacuum pumps, receivers, crystallizers, etc. 
Entering the foundry the eye meets with all the 
interesting and complex equipment,and arrangement 
which characterize a foundry capable of making 
single castings up to 200 tons. It is constructed 
largely of glass, of which it contains over 37,000 
square feet, and has numerous electric traveling 
cranes and three large cupolas with a melting ca- 
pacity of 55 tons per hour, as well as a reverberatory 
air furnace for the production of a very uniform and 


- high-grade iron. Members of the association were 


particularly impressed with the large molds for the 
evaporator belts, nitrators, sulphonators and marine 
cylinders, as well as the large cores for the nitrator, 
caustic pots and planer beds. Before leaving the 
foundry the visitors witnessed the pouring of many 
large castings. 

Co-operation between the scientist and the manu- 
facturer, a governing principle of the company’s en- 
terprise, finds concrete expression in the large and 
completely equipped research laboratories entered on 
passing from the foundry. The research laboratories 
are housed in a large building entirely set aside for 
this purpose. They are composed of two main sec- 
tions, analytical and mechanical, the former being 
maintained for conducting analytical work connected 
with the research department, and the latter of me- 
chanical testing laboratories in which are set up 
working units of various apparatus for making prac- 
tical tests and demonstrations on customer’s ma- 
terials to determine the apparatus best adapted to 
their products. The laboratories are in charge of a 
complete staff of chemists, metallurgists and experts 
thoroughly experienced in the chemical processes and 
mechanical operations involved in the use of the com- 
pany’s machinery. 

Of particular moment to the delegates was the 
actual demonstration of the evaporation and drying 
of sulphite waste, the first operation of the rapid 
circulation type evaporator, and the later on a small 
vacuum drum dryer. This apparatus, as well as other 
types of dryers, evaporators, impregnating tanks, 
crystallizers, etc., are a part of the standard equip- 
ment of the company installed in the testing labora- 
tory and entirely devoted to the use of customers for 
testing materials, etc. The physical testing and 
micro-photographic laboratory, the metallurgical 
laboratory and the organic and inorganic chemical 
daboratories, with the vacuum testing laboratory, 
complete an altogether unusual provision for the sci- 
entific adaptation of the company’s machinery to the 
customer’s particular problems. Drying and evapo- 
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Ticonderoga Machine Works 
TICONDEROGA, N. Y., U.S. A. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
WARREN &ixper DOCTORS 


With Flexible Blades, Universal Adjustment and Control 


(PATENTED) 

WARREN 888322 Bi8i WINDERS 
Patent BALL VALVE Hydrant 
Stock Circulating Systems and 

other Paper Mill Specialties 


SEN D FOR OUR BULLETIN 
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| Barking Drums | 
Green Bay, W1s. 
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: Chipper Knives — 
z When you have trouble —then try 2 
= WHITE Knives for then you will = 
= appreciate quality. = 
= We want to show you once. = 
= After that, you judge. = 
_ The L. & I. J. White Co. | 
= 85 Columbia Street, BUFFALO, N. Y. 2 
As 
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CHAS. A. DEWING, President 
A. G. GILMAN, Vice-Pres. and Gen’! Mer. 
JOHN A. PYL, Sec'y and Treas. 
JOHN W. POWELL, Sales Manager 











i9i4 
THE RECONSTRUCTION YEAR 


YOUR LINES can be 
strengthened by adopting 


Monarch 
Standardized 
Lines 


C1S Litho, Label and Music 
Ideal Enamel 
Mohawk Enamel 
Utility Enamel 
Mastercraft Enamel 








Standard Machine Finish and Super 
English Finish, Offset Music 
Ideal and Mastercraft Writing 
Mimeograph, Bulking Eggshell 
Envelope Papers 








3 Paper Machines 15 Coating Machines 
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rating tests are conducted in the laboratories without 
charge or obligation provided the materials are fur- 
nished and transportation charges paid. 





Saturday the members made a trip to Niagara 
Falls on the new high speed line; after arriving they 
were taken in automobiles to the pulp and paper mills 
in Thorold, Merritton and St. Catharines, Ont., where 
they were the guests of the Canadian paper manu- 
facturers. Luncheon was served at Grenville hall, 
Thorold, Ont. 

The officers of the association are as follows: 
President, Raymond S. Hatch; vice-president, Rob- 
ert B. Wolf; secretary and treasurer, Thomas J. 
Keenan. Paul Kellogg of the Larkin Company, was 
chairman of the local committee on arrangements. 





Pulping Extracted Yellow Pine Chips 

At the present time large quantities of extracted 
yellow pine chips are produced in the distillation of 
turpentine, and the solvent extraction of pine oil and 


ROBERT BLANK 


Manufacturers’ Supplies 














Paper 
New Cuttings Paper Stock Rags 
140 Nassau Street NEW YORK 








BERMINGHAM 
& PROSSER CO. 


steneaene Kalamazoo, Michigan ““""" 












PAPER 


Distributors 

















Let us submit an 
estimate on your next 


Catalog 
Booklet 
Broadside 


Magazine 
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rosin. These chips are utilized for fuel at the extrac- 
tion plant, and any excess over fuel requirements is 
a complete waste. 

That such chips can be made into a fair grade of 
pulp which is suitable for making kraft paper or 
container board has been demonstrated by recent ex- 
periments at the Forest Products Laboratory, Madi- 
son, Wis. 

Only the largest size of chips should be used in 
order to avoid dust, shives, and small chips which 
consume chemicals and yield only a small percentage 
of pulp. The wood should be chipped at the extrac- 
tion plant into the largest sized pieces compatible 
with proper extraction. Proper screening of the ex- 
tracted chips before pulping will be a decided help. 
It is also important not to tender or burn the chips 
in the preliminary steam distillation process. 





Safety First 


The use of wooden barrels for the handling of 
paper stock in the sorting rooms of mills using this 
material is a very serious hazard that ought to be 
removed. 









Slivers from these barrels have caused some very 
serious blood poisoning cases by not having the 
slivers removed immediately. 

The girls working in this department are em- 
ployed, as a rule, on a piecework basis, and therefore 












are always under a high tension, often neglecting 
the slivers to save the time loss necessary to having 
it attended to at the first-aid cabinet. 

A fiber container of the correct height and diam- 
eter to fit your needs will not only remove this hazard 
and reduce your liability compensation, but will give 
the increased production that always comes through 
a healthy, satisfied personnel. 
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For Mill Service. 















CRANE 


Brass Hose Valve 
with Leather Disc 


This valve is heavy and strong and 

the leather disc may be renewed 

when worn out at very little cost. 

. Detroit Minneapolis Portland 
Sales Offices, poser and abate Chicago Duluth Newbee 
Bost hingt ockfor: argo Salt Lake Ci 
Springfield Syracuse er Tulsa FOUNDED BY R. T. CRANE, 1686 ae Rapids pn ang a ay _—/ 
Bridgeport Buffalo klahoma City avenport tdeen Sac t 
New York Savannah Wichita Des Moines Great Falls ay gad 
Brooklyn Atlanta - St. Louis CRAN E co. Omaha Spokane Oakland — 
Philadelphia Knoxville Kansas City 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE. Sioux City Seattle San Francisco 
Newark Birmingham Terre Haute t. Paul Tacoma Los Angeles 
Camden Memphis Cincinnati CHICAGO erm , 
Baltimore Little Rock Indianapolis Works: Chicago and Bridgeport. 
CRANE, Limiteo—wontreal, Toronto, Winnipeg. Vancouver. 
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DOWD PRODUCTS 
for Paper Mills 


The name DOWD stands for quality—first, last 
and all the time. A worth-while name to look for. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 

Beater Bars, Bed Plates, Rag Knives, 

Paper Cutting Knives, Barker Knives, 
Chipper Knives, etc., etc. 





Write DOW D of Beloit on yourcutting problems 
and profit by a very valuable experience. 


HARTA A 
NAA 











R. J. DowD KNIFE WORKS 


Makers of Better Cutting Knives 
de Since 1847...’ 
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TheC. L. La Boiteaux Co. 


= Cincinnati Chicago 







PAPER BOX 


Cleveland 
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~~ 


BOARDS 


— FOR — 
Folding Boxes, Set up Boxes, Paper 


Shipping 


Cans, 


Plain Strawboard 
News Lined Strawboard 
Book Lined Strawboard 


Plain and Lined Chip 
Board 


Single and Double Manila 
Lined News and Chip 
Board 

Patent Coated Folding Box 
Board 


Clay Coated Folding Box 


Ete. 


Containers, 


Solid Manila Tag Board 

Brown Jute Box Board 

Oak Grained Jute Box 
Board 

Marble Grained Jute Box 
Board 

Pasted Container Board 

Bristol Ticket Board 

Diamond Wall Board 

Champion All Leather 
Heel Board 


Also other standard and : 


special grades to order 


New York 




















BOLTON 


| 


WHERE 
YOU 
45 
THE 








ONE OTHER 


QUALITY 


YOU 
WILL 
FIND 
THE 





JOHN W. BOLTON 
AND SONS, Inc. 


Lawrence, Mass. 
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Paper and Cotton Calender Rolls 


@The unique construc- 
tion of these rolls distin- 
guishes *them from any 
other ‘make and creates 
certain definite advantages 
which are readily apparent 
to the roll user. If not al- 
ready familiar to you. 


LOOK THEM UP. 


B. F. PERKINS & SON, Inc. 


HOLYOKE MASS. 
TTT 
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Variable and Constant 
SPEED ENGINES 


Paper Mill Economy is assisted 
very materially by the installation 
of High Grade Variable Speed 


and Constant Speed Engines. 





cmon Send for List of Installations and Catalogs 


CHANDLER & TAYLOR COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
PITTI 
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New York, June 16.—Paper: Decided smptove- 
ment has occurred in virtually every end of the paper 
market during the past month. Demand from 


various sources has undergone consistent and broad 


expansion, and it can be said that the market in this 
part of the country is now characterized by normal 
activity in practically all its branches. Consumers 
appear to have regained faith in the stability of prices 
and in the future position of the market, which, 
coupled with increased activity in their own lines of 
commercial endeavor, has brought them into the 
market for substantially larger amounts of paper of 
various kinds. Only one thing seems needed to fur- 
ther establish values on firm levels and to create 
additional demand, and that is the signing of the 
peace treaty. With the “Big Question” on the other 
side of the Atlantic finally and emphatically settled, 
the bonds which have been holding back business in 
general in the United States should be torn asunder, 
and the paper and allied industries should share in 
the large increase in trade activity that seems bound 
to develop. 


Domestic consumers are absorbing greater quanti- 
ties of paper at present than at any time since the 
pre-armistice period last fall. A most favorable char- 
acteristic of the current demand is that it is created 
by. force of necessity. In other words, users of paper 
are being compelled to enlarge their buying opera- 
tions simply because their requirements are broad- 
ening. This condition, of course, makes for a very 
healthy market and one which is not likely to break 
down without due notice. 

Export business is constantly expanding. Manu- 
facturers and merchants who in the past have sold 
little or none of their product outside of the country 
are now shipping large amounts of paper abroad, 
principally in the direction of South America, and 
this phase of the business gives promise of playing 
an important role in the future development of the 
industry. Foreign buyers, it is true, are placing 
orders in a very conservative way, yet it is clearly 
apparent that they are looking more and more to the 
United States and Canada for their supplies rather 
than to Europe, whence they derived the bulk of 
their supply prior to the war. 

Fine grades of paper are moving in substantially 
larger volume. Consumers appear to be getting back 
to using the higher qualities of bonds, linens and 
ledgers, and are meeting the prices asked with far 
less reluctance than they have been prone to show 
in recent months. Book papers also are actively 
sought and are very firmly quoted. Some book mills 
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are sold so far ahead that they are declining to ac- 
cept additional orders. News print is being shipped 
by mills about as rapidly as it becomes available, and 
stocks are on the decline. Wrappings and tissues are 
in steady demand and firmly quoted. The board mar- 
ket is relatively quiet, although quotations are main- 
tained and activity is quickening. 





News Personals 


The Waxed Paper Manufacturers’ Association held 
a meeting at the Hotel La Salle, Chicago, June 16, at 
which various matters of interest to its members 
were discussed. The association holds meetings 
alternate months in New York and Chicago. 





The Groveton Paper Company, Inc., of Groveton, 
N. H., has taken over the entire interests of the 
Odell Manufacturing Company and has established 
sales offices in the Aeolian Building, 33 West 42nd 
street, New York, with Mr. I. S. Reynolds as man- 
ager of sales. 





The Buffalo Forge Company announces that Mr. 
C. C. Cheyney has returned to take charge of its 
Chicago office and store. Lieut. Cheyney was com- 
missioned in the Navy and had charge of the Me- 
chanical Repair Shops at the Naval Aviation Station, 
Pensacola, Fla., where from 600 to 1,200 men were 
employed during the war. 





Captain H. H. Downes, 12th U. 8. Engineers (Rail- 
way), has returned from France, and expects that 
after receiving his discharge he will take charge of 
the Buffalo Forge Company’s interests in the St. 
Louis territory. Captain Downes’ Regiment was one 
of the first to go across, sailing in July, 1917. 





Miscellaneous Imports 

Castle, Gottheil & Overton, 58 bls. thread waste 
and 25 bls. flax waste from Dundee, and 400 bls. paper 
stock from Rotterdam. 

Wilkinson Bros. & Co., 20 bls. flax waste from Liv- 
erpool. 

Mechanics & Metals National Bank, 131 bls. paper 
stock from Glasgow. 

E. J. Keller & Co., 141 bls. paper stock from Rotter- 
dam. 

Equitable Trust.Co., 113 bls. paper stock from 
Glasgow. 

Salomon Bros. & Co., 62 bls. paper stock from Man- 
chester. 
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Hall, Ward & Walker 


(INCORPORATED) 


= 


INCORPORATED 
ALFRED J. MORAN, Manager 


100 Hudson St. NEW YORK 


| IMPORT EXPORT} 


_ E.B.THOMAS. CO. 


We Guarantee 





@ Standard news with less than 10% 
Sulphite, a yield of more than 2200 Ibs. 
per cord peeled or prepared wood and at 
























































less than 65 H. P. per ton. 


HIGH GRADE 


Paper Manufacturers’ 
Supplies 
RAGS—PAPERSTOCK 


ROPE—BAGGING 
' STRINGS 


@ Installations made without interrup- 
tion of manufacture and for time of men 
and expenses only. No charge whatever 
unless guaranty fulfilled. License fee 
10% of saving made or 20 cents per cord 


at licensee’s option. 


HALL, WARD & WALKER, Inc. 


Sherman Building 
WATERTOWN, N. Y. 
; PTT 
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INQUIRIES INVITED 
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ME 


PRICE & PIERCE, Ltd. | 


30 E. 42d Street, New York 
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Sole Agents 


BATHURST LUMBER CO., Ltd. 
Bathurst, N. B. 


EASY BLEACHING SULPHITE AND KRAFT PULP z 
Also Importers and 


Exporters of 
ATLANTIC PAPER & PULP CORP. 
Savannah, Ga. 


KRAFT PULP : and PAPER 


Offices located all over the World 


Mn qusaannnananyy)uicunmanenntttit m itihs z New York CI stiania 


Stockhelm Teneriffe 
Copenhagen Maranham 
London Rio de Janeiro 
Paris Sao Paulo 
Marseilles 

Genoa 

San Francisco 

Las Palmas 


FREDERICK BERTUCH, SPECIAL PARTNER : Calcutta 


Samaraug 


21 East 40th Street, New York City ' Surabaye cave Town 











Importers of Chemical Pulps 
BLEACHED AND UNBLEACHED 


Agents for Kellner Partington Paper Pulp Co., Ltd. 
Sarpsborg, Norway; Forshaga, and Edsvalla, Sweden; 
Bergvik and Ala Nya Aktiebolag, Séderham, Sweden 
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Papermaking Rags 
Prices for new rags have also been on the upward 
trend, and there is a scarcity of all grades of rags. 
Collections of rags have not been as numerous as in 
the present activity in the market to good healthy 


to secure enough stock to fill all their orders. It is 
the belief of some dealers that there is considerable 
speculation going on at present. Others attribute 
the present activity in the market to get healthy 
business conditions and a good demand from the mills 
for all grades of rags. 

No. 1 roofing rags are selling at around 2 cents 
per pound, f. o. b. New York, and offerings at this 
and even higher prices are none too plentiful. 
Indications are that dealers view the future of the 
roofing market with a bullish attitude, and are hold- 
ing back supplies in anticipation of being enabled 
to get higher prices later on. Thirds and blues of 
repacked quality are held at 3:15 to 3.25 cents, with 
some producers who put up choice packing asking 
more. Old No. 1 whites are quoted at 5.50 to 5.75 
cents for No. 1 grade and 4.00 to 4.25 cents for No. 
2 packing. New cuttings are in moderate demand 
and firmly quoted. No. 1 white shirt cuttings have 
moved up a peg in price, and dealers as a rule are 
now asking 11.50 cents a pound New York for siz- 
able amounts. Fancies, muslins, lawns and overall 
cuttings are moving in a consistent manner though 
in restricted lots. Prices f. o. b. New York follow: 
White shirt cuttings, No. 1............. 11.25-11.75 


White shirt cuttings, No. 2............. 8.00- 9.00 
Pamey: Gilet GmthIGs si 66s oh. 8.50- 9.00 
ND, SO. Bots Gib aR Aes bo oo 08 7.25- 7.75 
Unbleached Muslins................... 10.00-10.50 
WE CM a ce Cais had babe kos era ok 10.00-10.50 
Overall cuttings, blue................. 8.00- 8.50 
ee NN SSK vin none oP eta be 5.00- 5.50 
Old Stock— 
Whites, No. 1 repacked............... *, 5.50- 5.75 
Whites, No, 2 repacked................ 4.00- 4.25 
Whites, house soiled .................. 8.10- 3.25 
Whites, street soiled .................6. 2.90- 3.00 
Thirds and blues, repacked............. 3.15- 3.25 
Thirds and blues, rough............... 2.80- 2.90 
no iis vita ess cbnds wi 2.65- 2.75 
Ee ere ae ee 6.00- 6.25 
Gees UNNI, DUNG Disies nic Sco cc cass ees 4.75- 5.00 
White cotton batting ................. 4.60- 4.80 
IN, Bs in pds onic baos th escucwe 1.75- 1.85 
GEL, Wha vende bbaka Ka ok eee 1.60- 1.70 
EOE econ ote Oa EERE 2.00- 2.25 





Old Papers 

Old paper stock, while it has been the last to re- 
spond, is now moving with the rest of the market 
and shows considerable improvement. The activity 
is mostly shown in book and magazine stock. 

No. 1 soft white shavings are being freely offered 
at mills at around 2.75 cents a pound f. o. b. New 
York, and there are few buyers in view even at 
this low price. Hard white shavings of No. 1 
quality are quoted at 3.85 to 4.00 cents, while No. 
1 kraft paper is available at 2.00 to 2.15 cents and 
ledger stock at about the same figures. Books and 
magazines are in fair demand, with most of the 
stock moving out of this market going to the West 
at prices ranging from 1.25 to 1.35 cents New York. 
No. 1 mixed paper is selling at 40 cents per hundred 
pounds and folded newspapers at 50 cents. F. o. b. 
New York quotations are: 


New York and Chicago 


Hard White shavings, No. 1.............. 4.15-4.35 
Hard white shavings, No. 2-3............ 3.50-3.80 
Soft white shavings.................000- 3.00-3.25 
SE WN Be Ban bcc hbneeen ious chasm 2.00-2.25 
Colored shavings .................0cee0- 1.25-1.30 
Heavy Mat stock, No. Tico... ccc ceswews 1.35-1.50 
CRN, SUM Benn cence cscs vavesan Veh 1.10-1.20 
EE CEE Bhs dts 6 Feb o.k6o0 baoe Obs eebe 2.35-2.50 
PE EE Eo check baled bad padeoenebeben 2.15-2.45 
IE Tes 6 0% vn kh Sc a ek eke the 1.00-1.10 
., -£ 8 Ea Oe error 1.25-1.50 
Overissue news, No. 1...............02. .95-1.00 
pS SY TR ee ee Wee .80- .85 
REESE OT Py oe -90-1.00 
Box boned euttinws. . 6656.4 bb. dhe sce ee. .60- .70 
PT BU Bs sk node cob kde sh eekads .55- .60 
BC ee ee Pe eee A0- .45 
Rope and Bagging 


Bagging is in fair call and quotations are main- 
tained. Manufacturers are absorbing larger amounts 
of gunny and freely paying the prices asked. Quota- 
tions are: 


New York and Chicago 
Gunny, No. 1 domestic .................. 2.75-3.00 
Gem, Peas BGs oi one eee cae 3.00-3.25 
Bate Wemies, Fe. Boi Sic ci cctcaced 2.10-2.25 
MOG PUNE ite. 6. 2 asi el Fo ida eases 1.50-1.60 
Wess See: PON rs ck se oA ce 2.75-3.00 
Wee Ge so sack occa Varben accu 2.60-2.75 
Manila rope, No. 1 foreign............... 4.50-4.75 
Manila rope, No. 1 domestic.............. 4.50-4.75 
BE WMD ass SGA A DENS bcd obese a teens 2.00-2.25 


RR GRIN aii 605 ik Bs eas 1.80-2.00 
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LARGEST MAKERS OF 


CALENDERS 


FOR FINISHING ALL 
KINDS OF PAPER 
and CARDBOARD 











Holyoke Machine Co. "QiX*Qk" 
Makers of Improved Machinery for Wood Pulp 8 Paper Mills 





SPECIAL MACHINES 
FOR SPECIAL 
REQUIREMENTS 

Cotton and Paper 

Rolls 


-with Patented Fastenings 























SUNN 


“ECONOMIZE” 


Use 
Nash Hydro-Turbine 
Vacuum Pumps 


Eliminating all Valves—Pistons—Gears 
Minimizing Maintenance and Repairs 


OUR BEST TESTIMONIALS 
ARE REPEAT ORDERS 


Some customers using from five to sixty-five 


For full information and particulars 
address 











THE ROTOR IS 
SHE ONLY MOVINGPART LARGE 
CtEARANCE 
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New Papers 


Writing— 
Ween OEE ob eR ss Rie ed wea cesta 17- 35 
White omlpiitas, Deas Bivins sos cio ois od cas 1l1- 20 
CRIN is is Rees es oe KG 12- 21 
Ledger— 
Wee SN ceased, occas eee seas cd eee 18- 38 
\ gf RA SINS re Perret F- 13- 21 
CREE, CI 5s ohn wv codotecccess .sQrhs 15- 
GE a caicle 6 oc nce chs cacy Sv ete 21- 
Bonds— 
We es 6 os o narmies ShK RES 15- 45 
Wg iin aici cnsonkeeenes 12- 20 
Ga CD vos vans abe ackeonaans 13- 25 
CI EEG nbc wks newbass cndinvas 15- 45 
Book— " 
Wi SD Se sk clbeiic a eR Ce 8.00- 9.00 
Pinte Te ov vcs ccc tice ds eee cs 7.50- 8.25 
pO re reer per 8.00-12.00 
Coated and enamel ................... 10.50-14.00 
EDU ie Os o's oct gacen iv cee dees 8.75-12.00 
News Print— 
PS oo 65 ce blceeecteess tees 3.75- 4.00 
Es ks bc cake een ee eae 4.00- 4.25 
GE: SAME D oe ch ctcsceeneks suse 4.50- 4.75 
eS ba nae k weneebaeaa eas 3.75- 4.00 
Cover Stock— 
CN ID oa. i've 58 owls itd eens 12.25- 
COMME, GU cs oe wee ce cccusuesseden 12.00- 
Wrappings— 

Di 2 Re a ak wb Sie ee deco bse Wee 7.75- 8.00 
Pe, OS Gad ak) oe dita cebeiineeees 6.50- 7.00 
Boards— New York Chicago 
Solid news ............. 47.50-50.00 45.00-47.00 
GN ics 5 v.60 cas oa 35.00-37.50 35.00-37.50 
Pea Sos ace es « 37.50-42.50 40.00-42.50 
White coated chip ...... 60.00-65.00 60.00-62.50 
Manila coated chip ..... 60.00-65.00 60.00-62.50 
Binders board .......... 70.00-75.00 75.00-80.00 
Mechanical Pulp 


While there has been no change as far as quota- 
tions go, the market becomes stronger daily, as pro- 
duction at present is running slightly behind con- 
sumption. Conditions in the grinding districts are 
reported as being favorable to grinding operations, 
and while production has been of a normal scale, 
stocks have been depleted because consumption has 
beer. of greater proportions. 
29.50 is the range of quotations at the mills. 


Between 27.50 and ° 





Chemical Pulp 


The amount of paper manufacturing now being 
done has become so large that the demand for chemi- 
cal fibres is now almost normal, and the demand is 
constantly increasing. 

Confidence is expressed on all sides that the paper 
pulp market is due to experience a period of excep- 
tional activity of the healthiest character, and factors 
which have a governing influence seem to insure the 
maintenance of values on at least prevailing levels. 
In fact, numerous members of the trade freely pre- 
dict that prices will advance. Emphasis is placed on 
the continued high cost of production, and it is con- 
tended that prices in some instances have been 
allowed to sink to unjustifiable levels which cannot 
exist for long. 


TOMO WHERE | os von cide cons eens 5.50-6.00 

Brett. Mei Biv cack Soiree ecu aden 4.50-4.75 

Sereemings, refined ... ok cece ccc diens 1.75-2.00 
Chemicals 


Buying interest in most descriptions of chemicals 
used by paper and woodpulp manufacturers has 
quickened, and prices as a rule are ‘maintained. 


Alum, lump ammonia.................. 4.25- 4.50 
BR, DD TIO go nn cis b twice taccsu sen 9.00- 9.50 
BOON OMEOE og i cc vcccndcvsvoban 4.50- 5.00 
NP Re ree 4.00- 4.25 
Bleaching powder (domestie drums)..... 2.00- 2.25 
SP eran 22.00-23.00 
GENE 0b o's sionc'clen cau oO Rhos Ree 15.00-17.00 
Cement NONE. oc ok As Hi eee 2.75- 3.00 
China clay, domestic, washed.......... 12.00-14.00 
Ge: Cleee, Tr ic se ace cs Coe aes 16.00-20.00 
Rowin, srade EH (GON)... oc. ect isdeenes 11.95-12.00 
ME WH os 3 shoe hak Se Soe 2.50- 3.00 
Soda ash, 58 per cent light (bags)..... 1.75- 2.00 
Sulphate of alumina, commercial grade.. 1.75- 2.00 
NE kw das eas 0's up a eee 4.25- 4.50 
eee AOOUER Sk csc ue cea eee el ow aks 12.00-20.00 


News Personal 


The Rosenberg Paper Company has changed its 
name to the Cromwell Paper Company. It will con- 
tinue to produce the same lines that have made the 
hame “Rosenberg Offset” famous in every large 
printing office and to every consumer of this class of 
papers. The officers are Carl H. Weil, president; 
Joseph Seaman and Cromwell Jones, vice-presidents ; 
Joseph Weil, secretary and treasurer. 
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Designed and built to 
eliminate clogging 


Buffalo Paper Makers Pumps are designed 
to meet the requirements of the paper manu- 
facturer—for handling ground wood stock. 


They are in successful use in the largest 
paper mills in the country for handling 
ground wood pulp. 


Handles wood stock 
up to 4% 


Built for heavy duty continuous service—non-clogging— 
special designed impeller with extra wide openings. 


Write for Circular 248 - 27 


Buffalo Steam}Pump Company 
Buffalo, New York 
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and LAY. 








Wood Pulp: Imports of wood pulp have increased 
to an extent during the past several weeks, yet the 
great bulk of receipts has sold to arrive or on con- 
tract, with the result that the probabilities are availa- 
ble dock and warehouse stocks are at a lower ebb than 
previously. The market tone has appreciably 
strengthened, and there is not near the selling pres- 
sure that was in evidence a short while ago. Impor- 
ters state that prices on the other side are so far be- 
yond a parity with those ruling in the domestic mar- 
ket that there is no incentive to bring pulp in on 
speculation, while few of the Scandinavian mills seem 
inclined to ship pulp here on consignments. Prices 
have undergone little material alteration, and the 
tendency, with the exception of those on kraft, is un- 
mistakably upward. The arrival of several large ship- 
ments of Kraft pulp from Finland has been creative 
of easiness in prices on this grade. Receipts and 
prices for the past month follow: 

Lagerloef Trading Co., 10,228 bls. sulphite, 581 
bls. unbleached sulphite and 1,970 bls. soda pulp from 
Finland. 

American Woodpulp Corp., 1,093 bls. from Copen- 
hagen. 

J. Andersen & Co., 502 bls. from Christiania. 

Scandinavian-American Trading Co., 800 bls. from 
Gothenburg. 

Parsons & Whittemore, 125 bls. from Gothenburg. 

M. Gottesman & Son, 1 pkg. from Gothenburg. 

F. O. Strype, i pkg. from Gothenburg. 

Tidewater Paper Mills, 11,251 bls. from Liverpool, 
N. S. 

Acer & Co., 2,003 bls. from Liverpool, N. S. 

Paper Stock: Old manila rope and scrap bagging is 
being received from foreign sources in fairly large 
quantities, while more rag stock has arrived at this 
port recently than for some time. In respect to the 
last named paper making material, only rags suitable 
for felt mills are coming in with any degree of regu- 
larity or in sizable volume. Importers state that 
prices ruling on the other side on the higher quali- 
ties of rags make their importation more or.less un- 
profitable at present, although every effort is being 
made to bring supplies across to augment the do- 
mestic production. A representative of the leading 
old rope purchasing agency has recently been in 
Europe, and this doubtless accounts for the heavy 
receipts of rope during the past several weeks. Ar- 
rivals at this port since May 12 are as follows: 


Old Rope 


eit Purchasing Co., 1,048 coils from Hull. 
E. Butterworth & Co., 69 bls. from Hull. 
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Mechanics & Metals National Bank, 70 coils from 
Hull. 

A. Salomon, Inc., 69 bls. from Hull. 

Brown Bros. & Co., 124 coils from Hull. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 183 coils from Bristol. 

Castle, Gottheil & Overton, 163 coils from Liver- 
pool. 

Bagging 

International Banking Corp., 206 bls. from Man- 
chester. 

E. Butterworth & Co., 440 bls. from Manchester. 

Maurice O’Meara Co., 26 bls. from Manchester. 


Rags 

Certain-Teed Products Corp., 256 Ibs. from Glas- 
gow and 162 bls. from London. 

A. M. Patterson, 70 cs. from Glasgow. 

George W. Millar & Co., 172 bls. from Glasgow. 

Order, 750 bls. from Havre. 

Paper: The outstanding feature of importations 
of paper during the past month has been the large 
receipts of cigarette paper. Upwards of 5,000 cases 
of this kind of paper have arrived at the port of New 
York within the month, which would indicate that 
merchants are replenishing stocks which became so 
badly depleted during the period of the war. Other 
receipts of foreign paper have consisted mainly of 
filter, hanging and special printing papers. In the 
aggregate importations have shown an increase over 
the several preceding months. 

Foreign Trade Opportunities 

A firm in Spain desires to secure agencies on a 
commission basis for the sale of paper. Correspond- 
ence should be in Spanish. References. For further 
data those interested should communicate with the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C., referring to Inquiry No. 29,346. 





A commission merchant in Cuba wishes to be 
placed in communication with manufacturers of 
wrapping paper, printing paper, tissue paper, paper 
bags, etc., with a view to importing these goods. Ref- 
erences. For further data those interested should 
communicate with the Bureau of Foreign and -Do- ° 
mestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., referring to 
Inquiry No. 29,343. 





The French representative of an American firm - 
who is in this country wishes to communicate with 
manufacturers of automatic labor-saving machines 
such as paper box-making machines, wrapping and 
stitching machines, etc. References. For further 
data those interested should communicate with the 
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REX 
Paper Company 


The Stickle Automatic 
Steam Control for 
Paper Machines 


E wish to emphasize the word 
W “automatic.” This with us 

means that the steam follows 
changes that come to the sheet from 
free to hard drying stock or any ordi- 
nary changes in weights. A control 
that does not do this in itself is not 
automatic. This makes a better sheet 
of paper. We guarantee to hold the 
moisture at any point you wish with 
Y% of 1% change. Furnished on 60 
days’ approval. 


Manufacturers of mun 
Coated and 
Offset 


TT MM mm Tm nT 


OPEN COIL 
HEATER & PURIFIER CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. ! i . 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA | Kalamazoo, Michigan 


HM 


Large, Modern Designed YN|GINES 


“Perfect Satisfaction Economy—Continuity of Performance— 
Reported From Sis E. C d Adj 
Every Installation’’ a: oe ee ane ase of are an Justment— 
Infrequency of Repairs— 


These, the important require- 
ments of an engine, are met 
by “ERIE” double variable 
speed engines. 


To the Paper Mill Trade 


Repeat orders have without ex- 
ception been arranged with every 
user of these engines who has had 
subsequent requirements, and we 
will be glad to furnish definite 
references and full information as 
to price, delivery and equipment to 
meet your requirements, and will 
appreciate an opportunity to fur- 
nish these details by mail and the 
privilege of personal interviews 
being arranged. 


MANUFACTURED BY- 


Erie Engine Works 
gsT4BLisHED Erie, Pa, « Y£4Rs 
Special Sales Representatives 


New York—W. B. be 8 Inc., 0 Dt? Street. 
Boston—Schumaker Co., Milk Street. 
Chicago—E. E. Maher, at -819 uichigan Boulevard 
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Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C., referring to Inquiry No. 29,510. 





Carbon paper is required by a firm in New Zea- 
land. Agencies also will be accepted. Quotations 
should be given f. o. b. port of shipment. Terms, 
cash against documents under New York letter of 
credit. References. For further data those inter- 
ested should communicate with the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., 
referring to Inquiry No. 29,369. 





The representative of a firm in Japan is at present 
in this country and desires to secure an agency and 
purchase pulp and paper mill machinery. Quotations 
should be given f. 0. b. New York. References. For 
further data those interested should communicate 
with the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., referring to Inquiry No. 29,324. 





Catalogues are desired by a trading corporation in 
China with a view to securing agencies for the sale of 
paper. References. For further data those inter- 
ested should communicate with the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., 
refevring to Inquiry No. 29,328. 





Roofing felt is required by a firm in New Zealand. 
Agencies also will be accepted. Quotations should be 
given f. o. b. port of shipment. Terms, cash against 
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documents under New York letter of credit. Ref- 
erences. For further data those interested should 
communicate with the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., referring to 
Inquiry No. 29,369. 





A man in New Zealand desires to secure an agency 
from manufacturers only for the sale in Australia of 
paper of all kinds. References. For further data 
those interested should communicate with the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. 
C., referring to Inquiry No. 29,371. 





President Elsas of the Continental Paper Bag 
Company, celebrates this month, his twentieth anni- 
versary as president of this company. On May, 1899, 
the company was organized, and on June 8th follow- 
ing, Mr. Elsas was elected its president. 

In honor of the occasion, Vice President Kuhe, in 
behalf of the Executive Staff in New York, the Sales 
Representatives, and Mill Superintendents, and Divi- 
sion Heads, presented him with a chest of silver, and 
an engraved testimonial, as a token of their love and 
esteem. Mr. Elsas has received telegrams and let- 
ters of congratulation from his friends. 

From an unpretentious start, Mr. Elsas has 
watched the Continental grow to the gigantic organ- 
ization of today, and his untiring efforts have done 
much to make the paper bag of indispensable value 
in the chain of merchandising. 


” 


For Increased Production and Reduced Manusacturing Cost—Use 


Hudson-Sharp Rapid Winding Toilet Paper Machines 


UP-TO-DATE IN EVERY RESPECT 


—WRITE FOR CATALOG 





GIBBS-BROWER CO., Eastern Selling Agents 
261 Broadway, New York, N. ¥. 
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SIMONDS 


KNIVES 


Barker, Chipper, Rag and 
Paper Knives 


Made of SIMONDS STEEL of Quality 
are backed by perfect workmanship 
and uniform temper. They hold their 
cutting edge and give excellent service. 
Simonds Knives are used in the largest 


mills in the country. 





Simonds Quality, plus Simonds 
experience, results in a finished 
article which is fully warranted. 





Simonds Mfg. Company 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
5 FACTORIES 12 BRANCHES 




















The 
LINDSAY 


Wire Weaving 
Company 


Manufacturers 
of 
DEPENDABLE 
FOURDRINIER 
WIRES 


Cylinder Covers and Other 
Paper Machine 
Wire Cloth 





All Well Made at 





Collinwood CLEVELAND 
Station OHIO 
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Buyers’ Guide—What and Where to Buy 


Equipment, Apparatus, Supplies and Raw Materials Used 
by the Paper Industry 





ADHESIVES 

The A .P. R. Mfg. Co., 316 West Grand Ave., 

eicege. 

AGITATOR EQUIPMENT 

The Hill Clutch Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
ANGLE VALES 

The Crane Company, Chicago, Il. 

ITECTS 


ARCHITE 
James L. Carey, 28 N. Laramie St., Chicago, 


Til. 
ASSORTING TABLES ? 
Moore and White Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ASH CONVEYOR SYSTEMS 


American Steam Conveyor Corp., Chicago, IIl. 


BARKERS 
Holyoke Machine Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
Valley Iron Works Co., Appleton, Wis. 
BARKING DRUMS 


H. O. Numan, Green Bay, Wis. 
BEATER BARS 
—~ > W. Bolton & Sons, Inc., Lawrence, Mass. 
Dowd Knife Works, Miciont: Wis. 
BEATER BED PLATES 
ohn W. Bolton & Sons, Inc., Lawrence, Mass. 
* TER ROLL FILLING 
. Dowd Knife eat Beloit, Wis. 
BEA ING, WASHING AND BLEACHING EN- 
GINES 
Holyoke Machine Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
Valley Iron Works Co., Appleton, Wis. 
BEATERS (Continuous) 
Claflin Engineering Co., 
BELTING (Rubber) 
United States Rubber Co., New York and Chicago 
BELT DRIVES 
The a Clutch Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
BLEACHING (Propell 


ers) 
« Moore =a White Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
BLOWERS 
Buffalo Steam Pump Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
BOARDS (Straw) 


The C. L. La Boiteaux Co., 
BRASS RE CLOTH 

Appleton Wire Works, A ppleten. Wis. 

Lindsay Wire Weaving Cleveland, Ohio. 

Wisconsin Wire Works, fewhhten, Wis. 
BRONZE JACKETS 

seid Foundry & Machine Co., Sandusky, 


BUNDLING SYSTEMS 
Signode System, Lake St., Chicago 
CALENDERS 


Holyoke Machine Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
CALENDER DOCTORS 
Machine Works, 


N. Y. 

CALENDER ROLLS 

Holyoke Machine Co., Holyoke, Mass. 

B. F. Perkins and Son, Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 
CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 

Buffalo Steam Pump Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Valley Iron Works Co., Appleton, Wis. 
CHIPPERS 

Holyoke Machine Co., yt a Mass. 

Valley Iron Works Co. ote Wis. 
ay 4 AND BARKER VES 

. J. White Co., 85 Coluwbia St., 


Lancaster, Ohio. 


Cincinnati, O. 


Ticonderoga Ticonderoga, 


Buffalo, 


Simonds Manufacturing Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 
COAL BURN 
Thos. H. Savery, Republic Bldg., Chicago, II. 
COAL BUNKERS 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Brownhoist Co., 
CONDENSERS 

Buffalo Foundry & Machine Co., Buffalo, N 
CONVEYOR SYSTEMS 

The Link-Belt Co., Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
CRANES 


S 2 


Northern Engineering Works, Detroit, Mich. 

The Brownhoist Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

John F. Byers Co., Ravenna, Ohio. 

The Link-Belt Co., Chicago, IIl. 
CUTTING MACHINER 

Moore and White a Pa. 
DAMP-PROOFING COMPOSITION 

The Trus-Con Laboratories, ae § Mich. 
DANDY LLS 

Appleton Wire Works, Appleton, Wis. 

Central Mfg. Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Lindsay Wire Weaving Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Wisconsin Wire Works, ks, Appleton, Wis. 
DECKEL FRAME SUPPO! 

Huband and Nash, Menasha, Wis. 
DRUM WIND 

jtcgedecems Machine Co., Ticonderoga, N. Y. 
DRYER TS 

Shuler and Benninghofen, Hamilton, Ohio. 


ELECTRI: 
B. F. Perkins and Sons, Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 
ELECTRIC HOISTS 

Northern Engineering Co., Detroit, Mich. 





John F. Byérs Machine Co. eo Ravenna, Ohio. 


SL SvaTEe pues 
Economy Engineering Co., Chicago, Ii. 
aoe and ite, Philadeiphia, Pa. 


Chandler and Taylor, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Erie Engine Works, Erie, Pa. 

Hooven, Owens, Rentschler Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 
ENGINEERS 


J — L. Carey, 208 North Laramie St., Chicago, 


EVAPORATORS 
Buffalo Foundry & Machine Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
FASTENERS (Screen Pla‘ 


te 

Union Screen Plate Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 
FELTS AND JACKETS 

Shuler and Benninghofen, Hamilton, Ohio. 
FELT AND WIRE GUID) 

| oman and Nash, Menasha, Wis. 

e & White Co. Philadelphia, Pa. 

FOURDRINIER WIRES 

Appleton Wire Works, Appleton, Wis. 

Lindsay Wire Weaving Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Wisconsin nen Pe en 3, Appleton, Wis. 


FIBRE MAKIN 
Hall, Ward & Welker Inc., Sherman Bldg., 
Watertown, i 


FILTRATION PLANTS 
Hungerford & Terry, Inc., Pennsylvania Bldg., 
Philadelphia a 
wm. a Tank Works, East marin Lom 
Scaife and Sons Co., Oakmont, 
FILTER ‘(Continuous Suction ) 
Green Bay Foundry & Machine Co., Green Bay, 
Wis. 
Hungerford & Terry, Pennsylvania Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FRICTION CLUTC : 
The Hill Clutch Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Moore and White Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

GEARS 


The Hill Clutch Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
GRINDERS 


Holyoke Machine Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
HOISTS 

Northern Engineering Co., Detroit, Mich. 

John F. Byers Machine Co., Ravenna, Ohio. 
HYDRAULIC TURBINES | t 

James Leffel and Co., Springfield, Ohio. 

a Machine Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
KNIVES 

R. J. Dowd Knife Works, Beloit, Wis. 

ohn W. Bolton & Sons, "Inc. we Lawrence, Mass. 

imonds Manufacturing Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 
LAYBOYS 

Moore and White Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
LIFTS 


Chicago, Ill. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
MP. CONTRO 


Economy Engineering Co., 
NE SHAFT BEARINGS 
The Hill Clutch Co., 

MACHINE DRYER TE a iL 
Open Coil Heater and Purifier Co., Indianapolis, 


nd. 
MILL WHITE 
The Trus-Con Laboratories, Detroit, Mich. 
PAPER BOARDS 
Duncan & Spencer, 111 West Washington St., 
Chicago. 
F. D. Wilson, 1520 Lumber Exchange Building, 


Chicago, Il. 
The C. f° La Boiteaux Co., 200 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
PAPER CUTTERS 


The Seybold Machine Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
PAPER DISTRIBUTORS 

Bermingham and Prosser, Chicago, II. 

Seaman Paper Co., Chicago, 
PAPER MANUFACTURERS 

Bardeen Paper Co., Otsego, Mich. 

Bryant Paper Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Duncan & Spencer, 111 West Washington St., 

Chicago. 

Lakeside Paper Co., Neenah, Wis. 

Rex ae Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Monarc Paper Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Northern Paper Miils, Green Bay, Wis. 
Ticonderoga Pulp & Paper Co., 200 Fifth Ave., 

New York City. 

Watervliet Paper Co., Watervliet, Mich. 
Wausau Sulphate Fibre Co., Mosinee, Wis. 
Wheat Paper Co., Elkhart, Ind. 

Wolverine Paper Co., Otsego, Mich. 

APER MANUFACTURERS’ SUPPLIES 
Robert Blank, 140 Nassau St., New York City. 


E. B. Thomas & Co., Inc., 100 Hudson St., New 
York City. 
J. re & Co., 21 East 40th St., New York 


New York Overseas Co., Inc., 


17 Battery Place, 
New York City. 

ARCHMENT CTURERS 

es Vegetable Parchment Co., Kalama- 
200, 


Sutherland ‘Paper Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 








PAPER TESTERS 
B. F. Perkins and Son, Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 


WER TRANSMISSIO 
The Hill Clutch Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
PULLEYS (Friction Clutch) 
The Hill Clutch Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
PULP (Chemical) 
The Pulp & Paper Trading Co., 21 East 40th St., 


New York Cit 
Eastern Manufacturing Co., 501 Fifth Ave., New 
New York 


York City 
Pot, & Seas, Ltd., 30 East 42nd St., 
New York 


J. y & Co., 21 East 40th St., 


ity. 
New York Overseas Co., Inc., 17 Battery Place, 
New York City. 
PULP WASHERS 
The Green Ba 
Green Bay, 
Buffalo Steam Pump Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
'UMPS 


‘acuum) 
Buffalo Foundry and Machine Co., Buffalo, N. ¥; 
thy 4 H. eaves . Republic Bidg., "Chicago, 
RAG AND DUSTERS 
Holyoke Mochine Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
Valley Iron Works, Appleton, Wis. 
REWINDERS : 
Hudson & Sharp Machine Co., Green Bay, Wis. 
RUBBER ROLLS “ 
United States Rubber Co., New York and Chicago 
ROTARY SCREEN : F 
Soe es eeeeeds Republic Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


The Green Bay Foundry and Machine Co., 
is. 


- Poentey and Machine Co., 


Simonds Manufacturing Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 
SCREEN PLATES 


Union Screen Plate Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 
Central 7. Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


any. Foundry and Machine Co., Sandusky, 


SLITTING AND REWINDING MACHINERY 
Cameron Machine Co., Brooklyn, N. Y 
SPEED CHANGES : f 
Moore and White Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
STEAM JET CONVEYORS 
American Steam Conveyor Corp., Chicago, Ml. 
STEAM SEP. RS 
The Crane Co., Chicago. Ill. 
STOCK CIRCULAT ING SYSTEM 
Ticonderoga Machine Works, Ticonderoga, N. Y. 
Claflin Engineering Co., Lancaster, Ohio. 
STOCK PUMPS 
Buffalo Steam Pump Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
STOCK SHREDDER 
The Green 2 Foundry and Machine Co., 
Green Bay, W's. 
SUCTION ROLLS 
Sandusky Foundry and Machine Co., 


Ohio. 
SULPHUR BURNERS 
Valley Iron Works Co., Appleton, Wis. 
TIERING MACHINES 


pocoems En ad Co., Chicago, Ill. 
James Leffel and Co., Springfield, Ohio. 


Opes Coil Heater and Purifier Co., Indianapolis, 
nd. 


Sandusky, 


VALVES ; 
The Crane Co. a riesgo, Ill. 
VARIABLE SPEED 
Chandler and Taylor, Tndianapoie Ind. 


Erie Engine Works, Erie, 
Hooven, Owens Rentschler Co., Hamilton, O. 
LATING SYSTEMS 


Buffalo Steam’ Pump Co., Buffalo, | ¢ 
B. F. Perkins’ and Son, Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 
WASTE PAPER STOCK 
Robert Blank,.140 Nassau St., New York City. 
E. B. Thomas’ & Co., Inc., 100 Hudson St., 
York City. 
WATER FIL 
The g Bay 
n ro is. 


‘Con Laboratories, Detroit, Mich. 
ING AND PURIFYING 


Foundry and Machine Co., 


Wm. ver Teak Works Ent Chicago, Ind. 
WAlin B. Scaife and Sons ont, Pa. 


Leffel and ringfield, Ohi 
‘= yoke Machine = sprinate ess. 


= LDIN ral Brass Mig Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Valley Iron Works Co., Appleton, Wis. 
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Northern Paper Mills 


“Che Standard of Excellence” 


THE PAPER INDUSTRY 











“Northern” Toilet Papers 
“Porthern” Inter-Folded Towels 


“Porthern” Roll Towels 


CAPACITY 100,000 LBS. PER DAY 











NORTHERN PAPER MILLS, GREEN BAY, WIS. 


INTUITIVE 











Brownhoist 
Locomotive Cranes 


and 


Concrete Coal Bins 


Are Absolute Necesssties in 
All Pulp and Paper Mills 


also 


Coal Handling Machinery Transfer Car s 
Trolleys Lorries 
Tramrail Systems Buckets 

Hand Traveling Cranes Tubs 

Electric Hoists Concrete Bins 
Mono-rail Systems Wharf Cranes 
Crabs and Winches Hoists 


THE BROWN HOISTING MACHINERY CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. A. 
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DAILY CAPACITY IN TONS 


Standard Gradesof Paper Boards 


MANUFACTURED BY 


ALTON BOX BOARD 
& PAPER COMPANY 


CHICAGO COATED 
BOARD COMPANY 


SALES DEPARTMENT 


Office: 


1520 Lumber Exchange Building 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
F. D. WILSON, Sales Manager 


Address all communications regarding sales-to this office 











Specify Fluid Compressed Bronze Jackets 


On Your Press and Breast Rolls 


@ These special jackets are produced by a pat- 
ented process involving the art of casting in metal 
molds and they are entirely free from any imper- 
fections. 

@The metal is close grained and uniform 
throughout. 

@ No plugs or burned-in spots are ever permitted 
or found necessary. 

@ Our Fluid Compressed Jackets are made from 
new metal and are chemically and physically 
tested to meet our own high standards. 

@ They cost no more and often less than the 
ordinary jackets you have been used to. 


@ Several machine builders are already using 
them as standard equipment, knowing that per- 
fect roll covers are necessary to the best opera- 
tion of the machine. 


@ Then why be satisfied with inferior roll jackets 
containing numerous and dangerous plugs and 
made from questionable compositions? 


@ Let us quote you on your new bronze covered 
rolls or on recovering your old ones, We are 
Specialists in Bronze Covered Rolls up to 26-in. 
diameter. Now is the time to put your press rolls 
in shape. 


‘Prompt Deliveries 


The Sandusky Foundry and Machine Company 
SANDUSKY, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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